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In submitting this paper on Ethical Survivals in Municipal 
Corruption, the writer is giving her own experience from an 
eight years’ residence in a ward of Chicago which has, during 
all of that time, returned to the city council a notoriously 
corrupt politician. To say that all the men who vote for 


him are also corrupt, or that they approve of his dealings, 
is manifestly unfair; but to find the motives from which the 
votes are cast is not an easy matter. 

The status of the ethics attained by a given community is 
difficult to determine, and a newly-arrived resident is almost 
sure to make mistakes. He often fatuously attempts to cor- 
rect public morals and change civic ideals without knowing 
the processes by which the present corrupt standards were 
obtained, and sometimes quite ignorant of the motives and 
temptations of those who naively hold those standards. 

Living together as we do, within the narrow boundary of 
a Chicago ward, fifty thousand people of a score of different 
tongues and nationalities, the writer is much impressed with 
the fact that all that holds us together—Latin, Celt, Teuton, 
Jew, and Slav, as we are—is our intrinsic human nature,— 
the few basic experiences which we hold in common. Our 
social ethics have been determined much more by example 
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than by precept, just as our religious life is largely determined 
by the biographies of the saints. As Stanley points out, “the 
‘ Acta Sanctorum’ have been, after all, the main guide of the 
stumbling feet of thousands of Christians, the solace of dark- 
ened understandings, to whom the Credo has been but mys- 
terious words.” Or, in the scientific phrasing of Wundt, “the 
conclusion is inevitable that the idea of morality is at first 
intimately connected with the person and personal conduct, 
and that its severance from this substrata is a very slow and 
gradual process.” Granting, then, that morality develops far 
earlier in the form of moral fact than in the higher form 
of moral ideas, it becomes obvious that ideas only operate 
upon the popular mind through will and character, and that 
goodness has to be dramatized before it reaches the mass 
of men. Ethics as well as political opinions may be dis- 
cussed and disseminated among the sophisticated by lec- 
tures and printed pages, but to the common people they 
can only come through example,—through a personality 
which seizes the popular imagination. The advantage of an 
unsophisticated neighborhood is, that the inhabitants do not 
keep their ideas as treasures; they are untouched by the 
notion of accumulating them, as one does knowledge or 
money, and frankly act upon those they have. The personal 
example promptly rouses to emulation. In a neighborhood 
where political standards are plastic and undeveloped, and 
where there has been little previous experiences in self-gov- 
ernment, the office-holder himself sets the standard, and the 
ideas that cluster around him exercise a specific and perma- 
nent influence upon the political morality of his constituents. 
If his standard is low, it may be urged in his defence that he 
came into office with morals as plastic as those of his humbler 
neighbors, and that this plasticity has been seized upon and 
impressed by the cynical stamp of the corporations; but 
moral debauchery is nevertheless the result, and it will take 
years to change the impression if the stamp is once fairly set. 
No greater mistake could be made than to assume that politics 
is something off by itself which does not affect the common 


lot. 
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We must also take into consideration what his various 
neighbors have brought with them from their own countries, 
and remember that custom has a greater power of persistence 
than law or morality, and also that outward forms of conduct 
are apt to outlast the thought and feelings from which they 
sprang. Many Bohemians, for instance, have emigrated to 
this country, largely from the hope of getting away from 
Austrian oppression, both of the church and state. Their 
attitude towards the government under which they were born 
is one of distinct hostility. Some of the journalists and 
political leaders are so reactionary that to state that they are 
atheists and anarchists is in their minds to bid for popularity. 
Such men continually declare that both church and state 
pretend to protect in order that they may oppress, although 
they are living in a country in which both church and state 
are free institutions. Most of the Italians and even some of 
the Germans, in spite of all their love for the fatherland, have 
emigrated in order to escape service inthe army. The Polish 
and Russian Jews, of course, have fled from persecution either 
active or threatened. The Irish bring with them the notion 
that the men who govern are rack-rent landlords; for cen- 
turies the substance of their forefathers was seized by rapa- 
cious landlords, who represented the governing class. It has 
long been regarded as legitimate for Irishmen to get as much 
as possible out of the English government, because they have 
been so grievously oppressed by it. Many a politician has 
come from Ireland, not only with the desire to feed at the 
public crib, but with a conviction that it is perfectly legitimate 
to do so, and it is the Irishmen who largely teach political 
methods to the others living in their vicinity, and who drama- 
tize for them the aims and objects of civic government. It 
would be interesting to trace the effects of this old wrong of 
England against Ireland in the government of our American 
cities. The first Tammany ring, for instance, showed in itself 
the stubbornness and power of a deep-rooted growth that 
certainly did not spring solely from New York soil. When 
we recall the heroic devotion and generous self-sacrifice of 
which the Irish race has always been capable, is it not clear 
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that this sordidness and self-interest in regard to public affairs 
spring from their governmental experiences ? 

While the American-born people of the same community 
are putting forth a claim for a well-ordered democratic gov- 
ernment, they at the same time shirk the responsibilities of 
self-governing citizens. The early enthusiasm for self-govern- 
ment was engendered by men who lived out their democratic 
principles. The impulse they gave was so energetic that it 
has outlived two generations of jobbery and office-vending, 
but the old impulse cannot always last, and we find little left 
of that old town meeting endeavor but patriotic phrases and a 
cloak of public spirit, under which American-born politicians 
too often hide office-seeking. 

Nothing is more certain than that the quality which a 
heterogeneous population, living in one of the less sophisti- 
cated wards, most admires is the quality of simple goodness ; 
that the man who attracts them is the one whom they believe 
to be a good man. We all know that children long “to be 
good” with an intensity which they give to no other ambition. 
We can all remember that the earliest strivings of our child- 
hood were in this direction, and we venerated grown people 
because they had attained perfection. 

Primitive people, such as the south Italian peasants who 
live in the Nineteenth Ward, are still in this stage. They want 
to be good, and deep down in their hearts they admire noth- 
ing so much as the good man. Abstract virtues are too diffi- 
cult for their untrained minds to apprehend, and many of 
them are still simple enough to believe that power and wealth 
come only to good people. 

The successful candidate, then, must be a good man accord- 
ing to the standards of his constituents. He must not attempt 
to hold up a morality beyond them, nor must he attempt to 
reform or change the standard. His safety lies in doing on a 
large scale the good deeds which his constituents are able to 
do only on a small scale. If he believes what they believe, 
and does what they are all cherishing a secret ambition to do, 
he will dazzle them by his success and win their confidence. 
There is a certain wisdom in this course. There is a common 
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sense in the mass of men which cannot be neglected with 
impunity, just as there is sure to be an eccentricity in the 
differing and reforming individual which it is perhaps well to 
challenge. Any one who has lived among poorer people, 
cannot fail to be impressed with their constant kindness to 
each other; that unfailing response to the needs and dis- 
tresses of their neighbors, even when in danger of bankruptcy 
themselves. This is their reward for living in the midst of 
poverty. They have constant opportunities for self-sacrifice 
and generosity, to which, as a rule, they respond. The 
human kindness which a poor man shows to his distressed 
neighbor is doubtless heightened by the consciousness that 
he himself may be in distress next week. The gruff and 
hearty good fellowship is not altogether unlike that of a fron- 
tier town. A man stands by his friend when he gets too drunk 
to take care of himself, when he loses his wife or child, when 
he is evicted for non-payment of rent, when he is arrested for 
a petty crime. It seems to such a man entirely fitting that 
his alderman should do the same thing on a larger scale,— 
that he should help a constituent out of trouble just because 
he is in trouble, irrespective of the justice involved. 

The alderman, therefore, bails out his constituents when \ 
they are arrested, or says a good word to the police justice 
when they appear before him for trial; uses his “ pull” with 
the magistrate when they are likely to be fined for a civil mis- 
demeanor, or sees what he can do to “fix up matters” with 
the State’s attorney, when the charge is really a serious one. 

A gray-faced woman visited Hull House one morning and 
asked that her son be helped out of the city prison, because 
he was her last support. The alderman had always done it 
for her, but the boy had been arrested so often that even his 
patience, the most colossal she had ever known, had given 
way. One of her boys was in the penitentiary, and one of 
them in the reform school for a term of years, and if this one, 
her Benjamin, were sent up she would have no wages forth- 
coming. The alderman had bailed them out and spoken to 
the judges many times since they were little fellows. He had 
begun when her husband was still living, but he had kept on 
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long after she was a widow, and when the boys were still too 
young to vote, which the neighbors all said was “ mighty good 
of him.” The mother had no notion of the indifference for 
law which this course had fostered in her sons; she was only 
in despair that her long-suffering and powerful friend had at 
last come to the position when he could no longer serve her 
and could only give his sympathy. It did not occur to any 
of those concerned that the sense of justice was thus slowly 
undermined and law-breaking encouraged. 

Of a like blighting effect upon public morals was the alder- 
man’s action in standing by an Italian padrone of the ward 
when he was indicted for violating the Civil Service law. The 
Commissioners had sent out notices to certain Italian day- 
laborers who were upon the eligible list that they were to 
report for work at a given day and hour. One of the pa- 
drones intercepted these notifications and sold them to the 
men for five dollars apiece, making also the usual bargain for 
a share of the wages. The padrone’s entire arrangement 
followed the custom which had prevailed for years before the 
enactment of the Civil Service law. Ten of the laborers 
swore out warrants against the padrone, who was convicted 
and fined seventy-five dollars. This sum was promptly paid 
by the alderman ; and the padrone, assured that he would be 
protected from any further trouble, returned triumphant to 
the colony. The simple Italians were much bewildered by 
this show of a power stronger than that of the Civil Service 
law which they had trusted as they did that of Italy. This 
was one of the first violations of its authority, and various 
sinister acts have followed, until no Nineteenth Ward Italian 
feels quite secure in holding his job unless he is backed by the 
friendship of the alderman. According to the Civil Service 
law, a laborer has no right to a trial ; many are discharged by 
the foreman, and find that they can be reinstated only upon 
the aldermanic recommendation. The alderman thus practi- 
cally holds his old power over the laborers working for the 
city, and the popular mind is convinced that an honest admin- 
istration of the Civil Service is impossible, and that it is but 
one more instrument in the hands of the powerful. It will be 
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difficult to establish genuine Civil Service among these men 
who learn only by experience, to their minds it is “no good.” 

Because of simple friendliness, the alderman is expected to 
pay rent for the hard-pressed tenant when no rent is forth- 
coming, to find jobs when work is hard to get, to procure and 
divide among his constituents all the places which he can 
seize from the city hall. The alderman of the Nineteenth 
Ward at one time made the proud boast that he had two 
thousand six hundred people in his ward upon the public 
pay-roll. This, of course, included day-laborers, but each 
one felt under distinct obligations to him for getting the job. 
When we reflect that this is one-third of the entire vote of the 
ward, we realize that it is very important to vote for the right 
man, since there is, at the least, one chance out of three for a 
job. 

If we recollect, further, that the franchise-seeking companies 
pay respectful heed to the applicants backed by the alderman, 
the question of voting for the successful man becomes as 
much an industrial as a political one. An Italian laborer 
wants a job more than anything else, and quite simply votes 
for the man who promises him one. It is not so different from 
his relation to the padrone, and, indeed, the two strengthen 
each other. 

The alderman may himself be quite sincere in his acts of 
kindness. In certain stages of moral evolution, a man is in- 
capable of unselfish action, the results of which will not bene- 
fit some one of his acquaintances; still more, of conduct that 
does not aim to assist any individual whatsoever ; and it is a 
long step in moral progress to appreciate the work done by 
the individual for the community. An office-seeker may 
begin with the simple desire to alleviate suffering, and this 
may gradually change into the desire to put his constituents 
under obligations to him ; but the action of such an individual 
becomes a demoralizing element in the community when a 
noble purpose is made the cloak for the satisfaction of lower 
impulses, and when the plastic morals of his constituents are 
thus formed to his own undeveloped standards. 

While our political system has grown more and more com- 
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plicated upon the basic assumption that the individual merges 
his interest in those of the community, and attains his own 
ends in terms of the common weal, such men living in the 
community are seeking solely their own advantage, and striving 
to obtain personal ends at the expense of the state. As the 
political system cannot change its direction, it brings the 
incongruity to the extreme limit of contradiction; a man 
holding office is known to the community to be there for the 
sake of “ what there is in it ;’ ora candidate openly announces 
that his business affairs have gone badly; that he wants his 
chance at public office ; that his opponent is now rich enough. 

The alderman gives presents at weddings and christenings. 
He seizes these days of family festivities for making friends. 
It is easiest to reach people in the holiday mood of expansive 
good-will, but on their side it seems natural and kindly that 
he should do it. The alderman procures passes from the rail- 
roads when his constituents wish to visit friends or to attend 
the funerals of distant relatives ; he buys tickets galore for ben- 
efit entertainments given for a widow or a consumptive in pecu- 
liar distress; he contributes to prizes which are awarded to 
the handsomest lady or the most popular man. Ata church 
bazaar, for instance, the alderman finds the stage all set for his 
dramatic performance. When others are spending pennies he 
is spending dollars. Where anxious relatives are canvassing 
to secure votes for the two most beautiful children who are 
being voted upon, he recklessly buys votes from both sides, 
and laughingly declines to say which one he likes the best, 
buying off the young lady who is persistently determined to 
find out, with five dollars for the flower bazaar, the posies, of 
course, to be sent to the sick of the parish. The moral 
atmosphere of a bazaar suits him exactly. He murmurs 
many times, “ Never mind; the money all goes to the poor,” 
or “It is all straight enough if the church gets it,” or “ The 
poor won’t ask too many questions.” The oftener he can put 
sentiments of that sort into the minds of his constituents, the 
better he is pleased. Nothing so rapidly prepares them to 
take his view of money-getting and money-spending. 

There is something archaic in a community of simple people 
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in their attitude towards death and burial. Nothing so easy 
to collect money for as a funeral, and one involuntarily re- 
members that the early religious tithes were paid to ward off 
death and ghosts. At times one encounters almost the Greek 
feeling in regard to burial. If the alderman seizes upon 
festivities for expressions of his good-will, much more does 
he seize upon periods of sorrow. At a funeral he has the 
double advantage of ministering to a genuine craving for 
comfort and solace, and at the same time of assisting at an 
important social function. That curious feeling of remorse, 
which is an accompaniment of quick sorrow, that desire to 
“make up” for past delinquencies, to show the world how 
much, after all, we loved the person who has just died, is as 
natural as it is universal. 

In addition to this, there is among the poor, who have few 
social occasions, a great desire for a well-arranged funeral, the 
grade of which almost determines their social standing in the 
neighborhood. The alderman saves the very poorest of his 
constituents from that awful horror of burial by the county; 
he provides carriages for the poor, who otherwise could not 
have them; for the more prosperous he sends extra carriages, 
so that they may invite more friends and have a longer pro- 
cession; for the most prosperous of all there will be probably 
only a large “ flower-piece.” It may be too much to say that 
all the relatives and friends who ride in the carriages provided 
by the alderman’s bounty vote for him, but they are certainly 
influenced by his kindness, and talk of his virtues during the 
long hours of the ride back and forth from the suburban 
cemetery. A man who would ask at such a time where all 
this money comes from would be considered sinister. They 
certainly do not discuss the alderman’s corruption during the 
long ride. You cannot very well run a man down when you 
are sitting in a carriage provided by his generosity. The 
tendency to speak lightly of the faults of the dead and to 
judge them gently is transferred to the living, and many a 
man at such a time has formulated a lenient judgment of 
political corruption and has heard kindly speeches which he 
has remembered on election day. “Ah, well, he has a big * 
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Irish heart. He is good to the widow and the fatherless.” 
“ He knows the poor better than the big guns who are always 
about talking civil service and reform.” 

Indeed, what headway can the notion of civic purity, of 
honesty of administration, make against this big manifestation 
of human friendliness, this stalking survival of village kind- 
ness? The notions of the civic reformer are negative and 
impotent before it. The reformers give themselves over largely 
to criticisms of the present state of affairs, to writing and talk- 
ing of what the future must be; but their goodness is not 
dramatic ; it is not even concrete and human. 

Such an alderman will keep a standing account with an 
undertaker, and telephone every week, and sometimes more 
than once, the kind of outfit he wishes provided for a bereaved 
constituent, until the sum may roll up into hundreds a year. 
Such a man understands what the people want, and ministers 
just as truly to a great human need as the musician or the 
artist does. I recall an attempt to substitute what we might 
call a later standard. 

A delicate little child was deserted in the Hull House 
nursery. An investigation showed that it had been born ten 
days previously in the Cook County hospital, but no trace 
could be found of the unfortunate mother. The little thing 
lived for several weeks, and then, in spite of every care, died. 
We decided to have it buried by the county, and the wagon 
was to arrive by eleven o’clock. About nine o’clock in the 
morning the rumor of this awful deed reached the neighbors. 
A half dozen of them came, in a very excited state of mind, 
to protest. They took up a collection out of their poverty 
with which to defray a funeral. We were then comparatively 
new in the neighborhood. We did not realize that we were 
really shocking a genuine moral sentiment of the community. 
In our crudeness, we instanced the care and tenderness which 
had been expended upon the little creature while it was alive ; 
that it had had every attention from a skilled physician and 
trained nurse; we even intimated that the excited members 
of the group had not taken part in this, and that it now lay. 
with us to decide that the child should be buried, as it had 
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been born, at the county’s expense. It is doubtful whether 
Hull House has ever done anything which injured it so 
deeply in the minds of some of its neighbors. We were only 
forgiven by the most indulgent on the ground that we were 
spinsters and could not know a mother’s heart. No one born 
and reared in the community could possibly have made a mis- 
take like that. No one who had studied the ethical standards 
with any care could have bungled so completely. 

The amount of sentiment among simple people is con- 
stantly underestimated. The songs which are most popular 
among them are those of reminiscent old age, in which the 
ripened soul calmly recounts and regrets the sins of his youth, 
—songs in which the wayward daughter is forgiven by her 
loving parents, in which the lovers are magnanimous and 
faithful through all vicissitudes. The tendency is to condone 
and forgive, and not to hold too rigidly to a standard. In the 
theatres it is the magnanimous man, the kindly reckless villain 
who is always applauded. So shrewd an observer as Samuel 
Johnson once remarked that it was surprising to find how 
much more kindness than justice society contained. 

The alderman of the Nineteenth Ward owns several saloons, 
one down town within easy access of the city hall, where he 
can catch the more important of his friends. Here again he 
has seized upon an old tradition and primitive custom,—the 
good-fellowship which has long been best expressed when 
men drink together. The saloons offer a common meeting- 
ground, with stimulants enough to free the wits and tongues 
of the men who meet there. 

Last Christmas, our alderman distributed six tons of turkeys, 
and four or more tons of ducks and geese; but each luckless 
biped was handed out either by himself or one of his friends 
with a “Merry Christmas.” Inevitably, some families got 
three or four apiece, but what of that? He had none of the 
nagging rules of the charitable societies, nor was he ready to 
declare that, because a man wanted two turkeys for Christnias, 
he was a scoundrel, who should never be allowed to eat turkey 
again. 

Of course, there are those who see through the schemes. 
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Some constituents merely suspect, others connive, and still 
others glory in the fact that they can thus “soak the alder- 
man.” The young man who fills his pockets with handfuls 
of cigars, giving a sly wink at his companions, takes a step 
downward to the position where he is willing to sell his vote 
to both parties, and then scratch his ticket as he pleases- 
Less than a year ago a man in ordinary conversation with the 
writer complained quite openly, and with no sense of shame, 
that he had sold his vote for only two dollars this year, and 
that he was awfully disappointed. The writer happened to 
know that his income during the nine months previous had 
been but twenty-eight dollars; that he was in debt thirty-two 
dollars ; and she could well imagine the eagerness with which 
he had counted upon this source of revenue. The situation 
revealed once more the cifficulty of attaining virtue by those 
hardest pressed in the industrial struggle; and in the revela- 
tion the writer felt the familiar grip that silences us all in the 
presence of temptations which have never been ours. 

There is an old story which the writer has many times 
heard to the effect that a respectable candidate once tried to 
run against this popular alderman of ours, and was some- 
what embarrassed by receiving an offer of help from the presi- 
dent of a large temperance society. He knew it would make 
him unpopular to be thus befriended, but he did not quite 
dare to refuse so moral a backing. The president and several 
of the members made a vigorous campaign, speaking in his 
behalf almost every night at the various meetings, and im- 
pressively asserting that, if the reform candidate were elected, 
he would soon have all the saloons of the ward closed at ten 
o'clock at night. The candidate ventured to protest once or 
twice that he had not thought of going to that extreme, but 
this protest so shocked the temperance orators that he at last 
gave it up. Such a campaign naturally made him very un- 
popular, and he lost heavily. On the day of the election he 
was surprised to see the president of the temperance society 
at the polls, openly working for his rival. He was quite 
nettled enough by that time to challenge him fiercely, only 
to receive the spirited reply, “I hope you weren't fool enough 
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to think that I made those temperance speeches to help you 
along. I made them for the other man, and he is going in, 
too.” Of what use to protest? The president was quite 
willing to retire, both from the society and from temperance, 
for he had received an office in the city hall. 

The alderman’s wisdom was again displayed in procuring 
from down town friends the sum of three thousand dollars 
wherewith to uniform and equip a boy’s temperance brigade 
which had been formed in the ward a few months before his 
campaign. Is it strange that the good leader, whose heart 
was filled with innocent pride as he looked upon these prom- 
ising young scions of virtue, should decline to enter into a 
reform campaign? Of what use to suggest that uniforms and 
bayonets for the purpose of promoting temperance, bought 
with money contributed by a man who was the proprietor of 
a saloon and a gambling house, might perhaps confuse the 
ethics of the young soldiers? Why take the pains to urge 
that it was vain to lecture and march abstract virtues into 
them, so long as the champion boodler of the town was the 
man whom the boys recognized as the loyal and kind-hearted 
friend, the public-spirited citizen, whom their fathers enthusi- 
astically voted for, and their mothers called the friend of the 
poor? So long as the actual and tangible success is thus 
embodied, marching, whether in kindergartens or brigades, 
does little to change this family ideal of goodness. 

The question does, of course, occur to many minds, Where 
does the money come from with which to dramatize so suc- 
cessfully ? The more primitive people accept the truthful 
statement of its sources without any shock to their moral 
sense. To their simple minds he gets it “from the rich,” 
and so long as he again gives it out to the poor, as a true 
Robin Hood, with open hand, they have no objections to offer. 
Their ethics are quite honestly those of the merry-making 
foresters. The next less primitive people of the vicinage are 
quite willing to admit that he leads “the gang” in the city 
council, and sells out the city franchises; that he makes deals 
with the franchise-seeking companies ; that he guarantees to 
steer dubious measures through the council, for which he de- 
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mands liberal pay; that he is, in short, a successful boodler. 
But when there is intellect enough to get this point of view, 
there is also enough to make the contention that this is uni- 
versally done ; that all the aldermen do it more or less suc- 
cessfully, but that the alderman of the Nineteenth Ward is 
unique in being so generous; that such a state of affairs is to 
be deplored, of course, but that that is the way business is 
run, and we are fortunate when a kind-hearted man who is 
close to the people gets a large share of the boodle; that he 
serves these franchised companies who employ men in the 
building and construction of their enterprises, and that they 
are bound in return to give jobs to his constituency. It is 
again the justification of stealing from the rich to give to the 
poor. Even when they are intelligent enough to complete 
the circle, and to see that the money comes, not from the 
pockets of the companies’ agents, but from the street-car 
fares of people like themselves, it almost seems as if they 
would rather pay two cents more each time they ride than 
give up the consciousness that they have a big, warm-hearted 
friend at court who will stand by them in an emergency. 
The sense of just dealing comes apparently much later than 
the desire for protection and kindness. On the whole, the 
gifts and favors are taken quite simply, as an evidence of good 
and loving kindness, or are accepted as inevitable political 
measures. 

The alderman is really elected because he is a good friend 
and neighbor. He is corrupt, of course, but he is not elected 
because he is corrupt, but rather in spite of it. His standard 
suits his constituents. He exemplifies and exaggerates the 
popular type of a good man. He has attained what his con- 
stituents secretly long for. 

At one end of the ward there is a street of good houses, 
familiarly called “Con Row.” The term is perhaps quite un- 
justly used, but it is nevertheless universally applied because 
some of these houses are occupied by professional office- 
holders. This row is supposed to form a happy hunting 
ground of the successful politician, where he can live in pros- 
perity, and still maintain his vote and influence in the ward. 
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It would be difficult, I imagine, justly to estimate the influ- 
ence which the successful and prominent alderman who lives 
here, has upon the ideals of the youth of the vicinity, to 
whose minds the path which leads to riches and success, to 
civic prominence and honor, is the path of the corrupt poli- 
tician. 

The writer remembers that when she was ten years old, the 
village school-master told his little flock, without any miti- 
gating clauses, that Jay Gould laid the foundation of his 
colossal fortune by always saving bits of string ; and that, as a 
result, every child in the village assiduously collected parti- 
colored balls of twine. It is needless to tell any Chicago boy 
who reads the newspapers that the most prominent alderman 
in Chicago is the keeper of a gambling house, and obtains 
large sums of money for services rendered in the council to 
the corporations; in short, that his success is founded upon 
law-breaking. One day the papers announce that he has been 
indicted for gambling, the next that he has been elected presi- 
dent of a great political organization. Even my village mind 
at the tender age of ten would, I think, have seen a connection 
which is certainly quite as close as Jay Gould’s millions and 
bits of twine. A bright Chicago boy—not necessarily a 
Nineteenth Ward boy, but any boy in town—might well draw 
the inference that the path of the corrupt politician not only 
leads to civic honor, but to the glories of benevolence and 
philanthropy. This confusion was fortunately spared my in- 
fant mind in regard to Jay Gould, for we were never told that 
he was philanthropic. 

We must also remember that the imitative impulse plays an 
important part in life, and that the loss of social estimation, 
keenly felt by all of us, is perhaps most dreaded by the 
humblest. It is doubtless true that freedom for individual 
conduct, the power to give only due weight to the opinions 
of one’s neighbors, is one of the latest developments of civil- 
ization. A form of constraint, gentle but powerful, is afforded 
by the simple desire to do what others do, in order to share 
with them the approval of the community. Of course, the 
larger the number of people among whom an habitual mode 
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of conduct obtains, the greater the constraint it puts upon the 
individual will. Thus it is that the great corruption of the 
city presses most heavily where it can least be resisted and is 
most likely to be imitated. 

According to the same law, the positive evils of corrupt 
government are bound to fall heaviest upon the poorest and 
least capable. When the water of Chicago is foul, the pros- 
perous buy water bottled at distant springs; the poor have no 
alternative but the typhoid fever which comes from using the 
city’s supply. When the garbage contracts are not enforced, 
the well-to-do pay for private service; the poor suffer the dis- 
comfort and illness which are inevitable from a foul atmos- 
phere. The prosperous business man has a certain choice as 
to whether he will treat with the boss politician or preserve 
his independence on a smaller income; but to an Italian day- 
laborer it is a choice between obeying the commands of a 
political boss or practical starvation. Again, a more intelligent 
man may philosophize a little upon the present state of cor- 
ruption, and reflect that it is but a phase of our commercialism, 
from which we are bound to emerge ; at any rate, he may solace 
himself with the ideals of literature and history ; but the more 
ignorant man who lives only in the narrow present has no such 
resource, and slowly the conviction enters his mind that politics 
is a matter of favors and positions, that self-government means 
pleasing the boss and standing in with the gang. This slowly 
acquired knowledge he hands on to his family. During the 
month of February his boy may come home from school with 
rather incoherent tales about Washington and Lincoln, and 
the father may for the moment be fired to tell of Garibaldi, 
but such talk is only periodic, and the long year round the 
fortunes of the entire family, even to the opportunity to earn 
food and shelter, depend upon the boss. 

This lowering of standards, this setting of an ideal, is per- 
haps the worst of the situation, for daily by our actions and 
decisions we not only determine ideals for ourselves, but 
largely for each other. We are all involved in this political 
corruption, and as members of the community stand indicted. 
This is the penalty of a democracy,—that we are bound to 
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move forward or retrograde together. None of us can stand 
aside, for our feet are mired in the same soil, and our lungs 
breathe the same air. 

During a campaign a year and a half ago, when a reform 
league put up a candidate against our corrupt alderman, and 
when Hull House worked hard to rally the moral sentiment of 
the ward in favor of the new man, we encountered another 
and unexpected difficulty. Finding that it was hard to secure 
enough local speakers of the moral tone which we desired, 
we imported orators from other parts of the town, from the 
“better element,” so to speak. Suddenly we heard it rumored 
on all sides that, while the money and speakers for the reform 
candidate were coming from the swells, the money which was 
backing our corrupt alderman also came from a swell source; 
it was rumored that the president of a street-car combination, 
for whom he performed constant offices in the city council, was 
ready to back him to the extent of fifty thousand dollars ; that 
he, too, was a good man, and sat in high places; that he had 
recently given a large sum of money to an educational insti- 
tution, and was therefore as philanthropic, not to say good 
and upright, as any man in town; that our alderman had the 
sanction of the highest authorities, and that the lecturers who 
were talking against corruption, and the selling and buying of 
franchises, were only the cranks, and not the solid business 
men who had developed and built up Chicago. 

All parts of the community are bound together in ethical 
development. If the so-called more enlightened members of 
the community accept public gifts from the man who buys up 
the council, and the so-called less enlightened members accept 
individual gifts from the man who sells out the council, we 
surely must take our punishment together. There is the dif- 
ference, of course, that in the first case we act collectively, 
and in the second case individually; but is the punishment of 
cynicism which follows the first any lighter or less far reach- 
ing in its consequences than the arousing of this imitative 
impulse which follows the second ? 

Another curious experience during that campaign was the 
difference of standards between the imported speakers and 
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the audience. One man high in the council of the “better 
element,” one evening, used as an example of the philanthropic 
politician an alderman of the vicinity recently dead, who was 
devotedly loved and mourned by his constituents. When the 
audience caught the familiar name in the midst of the platitudes, 
they brightened up wonderfully. But,as the speaker went on, 
they first looked puzzled, then astounded, and gradually their 
astonishment turned to indignation. The speaker, all uncon- 
scious of the situation, went on, imagining, perhaps, that he was 
addressing his usual audience, and totally unaware that he was 
perpetrating an outrage upon the finest feelings of the people 
who were sitting before him. He certainly succeeded in 
irrevocably injuring the chances of the candidate for whom 
he was speaking. The speaker’s standard of ethics was up- 
right dealing in positions of public trust. The standard of 
ethics held by his audience was, being good to the poor and 
speaking gently of the dead. If he considered them corrupt 
and illiterate voters, they quite honestly held him a black- 
guard. 

If we would hold to our political democracy, some pains 
must be taken to keep on common ground in our human 
experiences, and to some solidarity in our ethical conceptions. 
Just because, in America, we have a wide difference in our 
traditions, customs, religion, and language, must we cherish 
our moral awakenings, our mutual compunctions, and strivings 
for better things. A strenuous moral appeal meets with a 
much surer response than one based upon prejudice or pa- 
triotism. Kinship of a common moral nature is the last and 
most comprehensive of all bases of union. The meaning of 
life is, after all, to search out and then to conform our activi- 
ties to our new knowledge. And if we discover that men 
of low ideals and corrupt practice are forming popular political 
standards simply because such men stand by and for and with 
the people, then nothing remains but to obtain a like sense of 
identification before we can hope to modify ethical standards. 

A neighborhood of less sophisticated people has one advan- 
tage that when a dramatized truth does reach them, it excites 
at the same time their hero worship, and their disposition to 
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follow. They thus balance their opinions by their living, and 
if we could but dramatize “ public spirit,” it is conceivable that 
their big emotional ethics, just because it constantly results 
in activity, has in it a possibility for a higher and wider life 
than the ethics of those of us who are content to hold it 
merely as a possession. We may learn to trust our huge and 
uncouth democracy in its ethics, as we are coming to trust 
it in other directions, for by slow degrees the law emerges. 
“That conduct which opposes the ends of the common 
weal must finally give way to conduct which furthers those 
ends.” 


Jane ADDAMs. 
Hutt Housz, CuHIcaco. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


CAREFUL consideration of the ways in which the nature 
and relations 8f Theory and Practice are viewed in ordinary 
life will lead to the discovery that hardly any statement is 
made on the subject to which a counter-statement is not 
directly opposed. It will be found that one view maintains 


that theory occupies one sphere of a man’s life and practice 
another with no needful relation between them, that therefore 
aman may hold what opinions he chooses, he can and must 
keep his practice far from their influence, because his conduct 
must bear the scrutiny of the moral judgments. Another 
view is that there must be and is a direct relation between 
opinion and practice; that a man cannot and ought not to 
hold one opinion or set of opinions and allow his conduct to 
proceed according to principles opposed to and different from 
the opinions he holds. Some, again, will allow a relation 
between theory and practice, but these will divide themselves 
into two parties, one side maintaining that practice should 
decide the value of opinion, that all opinions not “ applicable” 
are visionary or false; the other side holding that opinion as 
the expression of truth is self-subsistent, that practice is 
secondary though necessary as the concrete manifestation of 
opinion, that the final value of opinion can be determined by 
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its consistency. Further, if we take actual experience as it 
unconsciously reveals itself we will find an incessant flux of 
theory in the history of thought itself, and in the history of 
the individual. Nothing is more apparent than the modifica- 
tion or annihilation of one theory by another; what claimed 
the intellectual assent of one epoch will not be sanctioned by 
those who share the spirit of a later; different views are held 
at one and the same time by different thinkers dealing with 
the same object; unity and uniformity seem nowhere realized. 
An individual, again, is observed to hold different and opposed 
positions at different periods in his life, and even to hold con- 
tradictory or conflicting opinions at the same time, and to 
maintain his sincerity and conviction regarding all his opinions. 
And in what is usually called practical life we find men whose 
action reveals a principle of conduct directly opposed to their 
admitted opinions. Further, men can apparently breathe the 
atmosphere of an epoch and yet, ostensibly at least, not be 
affected by the general ideas and principles, still less by the 
“theories” which are current in it, while clearly if we are to 
give any meaning to the “spirit of the age,” such indiffer- 
ence should not at all be expected. The numerous theories 
offered on subjects of direct interest to man’s life are almost 
entirely neglected by the ordinary man of action, either 
through inability to decide which of the oppcsed views is true 
or through lack of time to examine them. Conduct seems to 
proceed along one line and the intellectual life of the world, 
let it be never so claimant regarding the importance of its 
discovered truths, to pursue its own course; and yet it is evi- 
dent that conduct with its principles must be affected some- 
how by the influence of current theories. All this applies 
not merely to particular spheres of practical life, as, for exam- 
ple, the moral and religious life, strictly so called, and the 
influence exerted upon them by ideas and “ theories” specially 
relevant in those spheres, but also to the general trend of the 
active life of an age and to the influence exerted on this by 
all the various conclusions of the different sciences. Now, the 
practical question which arises out of such a complex state of 
affairs is, what are the nature and limits of the compromise 
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which each individual must make between the actual and 
practical demands of his life and the claims of truth? the 
theoretical question, which is at bottom the final question, is, 
what, as a matter of fact, is the relation between practice and 
theory? Does the one stand in an inner and necessary con- 
nection with the other; and if so, what is the form of that 
relation? And especially what is the relation between theory 
and practice in the spheres of morality and religion? It 
is this second (the theoretical) question which we seek to 
answer in this paper. Needless to say the first (the prac- 
tical) method of meeting the difficulty suggested is most 
common, while again it is equally clear that even to carry 
out the compromise effectually the second question must, 
to some extent at least, have been answered. The imperative 
necessity for such an inquiry and some solution of it any ac- 
quaintance with life will make sufficiently evident. . . . We 
must first of all determine the general characteristics which 
theory is considered to possess when it is brought into rela- 
tion to practice. Asacontrolling principle or guide in action 
theory is found opposed, ¢.g., to “instinct,” to habit, to emo- 
tion, to “natural inclinations or tendencies,” to “common 
sense,” to established principle, to the “dictates of experience.” 
With hardly any exception theory is contrasted adversely with 
these others; they are regarded as more trustworthy guides 
to action than theory. An element of arbitrariness, subjec- 
tivity, is supposed to belong inevitably to theory, which there- 
fore carries a suggestion of insecurity and untruthfulness with 
it. These other supports of action are considered to hold 
more directly of reality, to be in closer contact with the “facts 
of the case,” to be less derived from our own minds, in a word, 
to be more objective in every sense. But be it noted both 
theory and these non-theoretical forms are prima facie on the 
same level, they are all sources of direction in conduct; theory 
is not as such false or even doubtful, nor are those other forms 
always infallibly trustworthy. For example, in the carrying 
out of some new theory, in the application of some purely 
scientific principle to practical affairs, no other direction is pos- 
sible but that of the formal theory, and, indeed, none other is 
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believed in by those engaged in the work. On the other hand, 
it is well known that “ instinct” or again “common sense” is 
of very doubtful value or of no value whatever in those cir- 
cumstances where action depends on foresight and reflective 
circumspection. And so of the other non-theoretical modes 
of determining action. These same considerations hold good 
in the direction of moral action proper as well as in regard to 
practical activity of other kinds. Theoretical and non-theo- 
retical guides in action may both be secure and insecure ac- 
cording to circumstances. So far the ordinary view would 
agree with us. When we ask, however, what, the above being 
granted, constitutes the ground of difference between theory 
and non-theoretical forms, what is the source of general dis- 
trust in the one and trust in the other, an answer somewhat 
of this description is given: that “theory is entirely in our 
own minds, it arises there, and you can never be certain that it 
actually will agree with facts, and unless it do so of course 
it cannot be trustworthy ; while instinct, etc., are actually built 
into our experience, they are part of our constitution, we dare 
not distrust them without grave risk to the security of life.” 
These last, in short, are on the face of them self-evident, while 
self-evidence is precisely what the former lacks, the evidence 
for its worth depends not on itself but on what is outside itself, 
on the “ facts” with which it is to “ agree.” Such is fairly the 
general view, a view which we see insisted on in all phases of 
practical life, in all spheres of conduct, from the practical scien- 
tist to the practical man with the rule of thtmb, in religion and 
morality as well as in the business of the world. Yet it does 
not seem on consideration to be at all admissible, nor will the 
interpretation usually given in any wise reconcile the facts of 
the case. We do not question the truth of the principles by 
which conduct is guided in all its departments, we do not 
doubt the sincerity of the belief in the principle in all cases ; 
our point is that the interpretation put upon its principles and 
the reasons given for the maintenance of the abrupt distinc- 
tion and, indeed, separation between the theoretical and the 
non-theoretical guides in conduct seem unsound and untenable. 
For, in the first place, the above offered ground of difference is 
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not valid. Granted, as every one does, that common sense, 
instinct, etc., sometimes fail us, and that theory is often the 
only guide we can have, and surely the proffered reason for 
trust in the one and distrust in the other falls to the ground. 
It is plain that the fact that a theory emanates from our 
minds cannot be in itself a reason for distrusting it, for, since 
all knowledge arises from our minds, on such a view all 
knowledge would be doubtful by virtue of that very condition 
by which alone it can exist at all. And it is likewise plain 
that the deliverances of instinct, etc., cannot as such be self- 
evident if circumstances arise where instinct is of no value; 
all that we dare mean by such a contention on behalf of in- 
stinct is that in those circumstances where as a matter-of-fact 
instinct can guide us completely the deliverances of instinct 
will be self-evidently trustworthy. But these circumstances 
will be-found to be such that no other guide in them is either 
possible or necessary ; and again, circumstances will similarly 
be found where theory alone can guide us, and which therefore 
must be accepted to be in its own sphere quite as self-evidently 
trustworthy. In short, the only valid reason for trustworthi- 
ness, or the reverse, whether in regard to theory or “ common 
sense,” is the confirmation by experience of the final result. 
It is by experience that the security of a theory is assured, or 
: the belief in “common sense” maintained, and it is likewise 
through experience that the insecurity of both is revealed. 
Ordinary life can offer no more valid ground for its faith in its 
principles than that.-~ It is not over-nice about their self-evi- 
dence or even about their truth. All are good enough for its 
purpose, all are tenable if they will only work properly. Ex- 
perience in general is a kind of sum in the simpler processes 
of arithmetic ; the answer may involve a considerable fraction, 
but it is not careful for the fraction provided it can retain the 
round numbers. There is a rough equilibrium which it per- 
sists in maintaining, and it can retain this equilibrium in a 
very indefinite number of ways. It will not avail to assert 
that the ground of distinction between the theoretical and non- 
theoretical above given is “in general” true, that in general 
instinct, etc., are more trustworthy and valid than theory: 
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For in the last resort this will be found to mean simply that 
the non-theoretical are more generally appealed to, and re- 
quired for practical life; but this is due to the conditions of 
that life, and is no proof of the superior value of instinct 
or common sense. Nor, again, is it to the purpose to insist 
that theory after all is indeed “ subjective” without a doubt, 
for clearly so is instinct, so is common sense, and so all the 
others. Every one emanates from our mind, and is ours in 
the same sense and to the same extent as theory. “But we 
construct a theory, we make it, and we do not make an in- 
stinct or the principles of common sense,” it may be said. 
True, but if we are in earnest we construct it because we be- 
lieve it true, and in order to express the truth. Isa principle, 
then, less true and trustworthy decause we construct it than 
because we do not construct it? .. . If, then, experience and 
that alone settles the trustworthiness and truth of a guide to 
action in ordinary life, we see in this not only the refutation 
of the ordinary views above stated, but an indication of the 
solution of the difficulty of discovering what is the fundamen- 
tal form of the principles of action. All are equally necessary 
to experience, and seem necessary for one reason: they all seek 
to impart a definite unity to the details of action, details which 
‘are always at once presupposed for and essential to the reali- 
zation of our aims. For action is only possible by and through 
the details which appear in the process of carrying out our 
ideas, and those various guides to action furnish or express a 
unifying principle which determines the details. This fact of 
a general unity is the common feature of theory, of instinct, 
and of all the others named. For, not to mention theory it- 
self, instinct, for instance, is neither blind nor self-contradictory ; 
it is the consistent realization of certain ends, according to 
some definite, though, by the nature of the case, undefined 
and undetermined plan, order, or unity. ‘Common sense,” 
again, furnishes ideas or principles which express the general 
point of view taken up by those who would determine action 
in view of the needs of the moment on the one side and the 
balance of life as a whole on the other. And so of the others. 
Now, our contention is that this unity of aim necessary to all 
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determining guides of action finds its supreme and final form in 
theory, and that those other so-called non-theoretical forms get 
their significance from the fact that they embody a theory, that 
they are, indeed, theory at a lower level of manifestation, that 
while theory is a principle completely determinate and explicit 
they represent principles in an implicit undefined form. In ng 
other way can we unite all those various ways of determining 
action. This view is made quite clear when we note that the 
determination of the principles operative in any habit of action 
always takes the form of a systematic expression of their con- 
tents, and such a systematic expression (which is all that the- 
ory means) is not taken as something in our heads, but is re- 
funded again into reality; it is the reality; and the further 
development of a habit lies along the line of an exp/tcit deter- 
mination of its contents. Habits, as it has been said, are “ de- 
posits of reason ;” they are embodied theoretical principles of 
action which have been found to work. Habits are made pos- 
sible because circumstances in which our action is to appear, 
and the principles by which that action is to be realized, can 
continually recur. A new theory or scheme for action is the 
principle of new habits, if the action to be realized should be 
repeatedly demanded. Theory is the consummation of man's 
knowledge of his principles of conduct; all his ‘principles of 
action are theoretical expressions for the conditions under 
which his actions can be realized; all his actions are simply 
the realization of these principles. This holds of every sphere 
of practice. We will see this if we consider practical activity 
as it presents itself in ordinary life. We must, however, confine 
ourselves to a general discussion of a few of its appearances. 
To begin with, we may take practice for our purpose to be 
identical with action in general. Now, if we take this in its 
most ordinary sense we shall find that when we speak of action 
we have in mind primarily action which appears in the external 
world, action as it appears in Space. We may therefore take 
this to be the characteristic feature of it, and distuss practice 
accordingly. All action when analyzed will be found in its 
last resort to be the medium by which ends particular or uni- 
versal are translated into concrete form. Now, ends are not 
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external to and apagt from the means by which they come 
into being. On the contrary, from the point of view of the 
means the end is simply the summing up and completed ex- 
pression of all the details which constitute the means and make 
them organic elements in the whole. From the point of view 
of the end, again, the means are simply the embryonic form, the 
gradual development of the end as such. Further, it is fairly 
evident that the ends which action may have in view may be 
derived from two broadly distinguishable sources. We may 
seek to fulfil an end which we determine simply by ideas which 
are ours as reason constituted beings; such, ¢.g., are zsthetic, 
imaginary, and moral ideas. On the other hand, our end may 
be determined by a consideration of the nature and conditions 
of the external world in which our end is to be realized ; such, 
¢.g., is the case when We seek to build a house or engage in 
anenterprise. True, this distinction is not very abrupt in many 
cases ; and in all cases the knowledge implied in the constitu- 
tion of both these ends as so distinguished is necessary to a 
greater or less extent for the performance of any action what- 
soever ; that is to say, every end must be to a certain extent 
ours, and the conditions under which it is to be carried out 
must be known. Nevertheless the terminus a guo of those 
ends is clearly distinct. 

Let us, then, take action as it results from the second form of 
end and ask how does practice in this case relate itself to 
theory? When action proceeds from and is the expression of 
a prior knowledge of the nature of that sphere in which the 
action is to have effect, it seems impossible to find where 
theory ends and practice begins. For, in the first place, we re- 
quire to be acquainted not merely with the end as such but with 
all that lies between the first step and final completion. From 
first to last, therefore, the action is knowledge-constituted, is 
thought-determined. Take, ¢.g., the construction of a machine 
(even a bad one!), and what do we find but that our machine 
is simply the carrying out in definitely determined ways what 
we know of the nature of the material, the conditions of mo- 
tion, and so forth. Every element in the machine, every step 
in the process of constructing it, is nothing at all if it is not 
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just the expression of what we know of the specific sphere of 
reality in which this product of ours is to appear. And theg 
same holds good not only of such substantial material objects 
as a machine, but also, ¢.g., of the media and modi operandi of 
commerce, with all its compactly organized agencies for the 
realization of the needs of man. The opposition between 
theory and practice in the case under consideration usually 
appears in the assertion that theories may be held and yet not 
applied, and may, in fact, be unable to be applied, the applica- 
tion, (2.¢., the practice) being assumed to be entirely distinct 
from the theory. And it is trme that the theory in our heads 
is not in all and every sense the’same as the complete result 
which appears after action. Yet the asserted opposition must 
either mean that a given theory is inadequate for the reality in 
which it is to be manifested, or it may mean that the theory is 
too finely developed to admit of “ practical” application. But 
in the first case the separation insisted on is not at all an ulti- 
mate separation ; for the inadequate theory is not 2 itse/f in- 
adequate to that reality where it actually does appear, but only 
in reference to the whole of that reality which, indeed, it did 
not pretend to represent. If we deny that it had any adequacy, 
then we confess that the theory proposed is entirely a piece of 
imagination and has no reference to reality,—a position which 
easily refutes itself. And again, when the theory is too finely 
drawn, what we mean is that the reality in which we wish the 
theory realized is such that the completer truth which that 
theory contains cannot in its completeness be made to appear 
in that limited reality which we wish to realize, and whigh.- 
therefore must have a theory “ adequate” to it. But surely this 
is in the nature of the case and in no way whatever affects the 
contention here maintained, that in the last resort the “ prac- 
tical” and the “theoretical” cannot be separated at any point. 
We may now discuss that kind of action which proceeds 
from the first kind of ends named, those whose starting-point 
is the mind itself. Here the question is much more difficult 
and of much deeper significance. Indeed, it is here that we 
touch most closely the problem we have had in view all 
along. After what has already preceded we may in this case, 
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instead of working to our conclusion, start from it. Our 
position briefly is, then, that all conduct in the narrow sense of | 
that term presupposes and expresses a theory of life, morality | 
is the deliberate and responsible working out into details of a 
certain conception of the import and purport of human exist-’ 
ence, and that in that aspect of conduct which concerns re- 
ligion a certain theory of man and his relation to God is 
implied and acted upon in the various exercises of the re- 
ligious life; hence that once again practice and theory are 
one and inseparable. We are concerned, in the first place, 
with deliberate as distinct from habitual action, and here the 
particular form which theory assumes appears under the cate- 
gory of “belief.” Perhaps a term as often applied to the con- 
ceptions we have here in view is that of “ principle ;” and this 
holds good more especially of moral beliefs. We talk of such 
a one as being a man of “ principle,” or again as possessing 
certain “ beliefs,” the implication being that these form the 
basis of his conduct in life. For our purpose these and such 
like forms may be treated as identical. If we examine what 
“ beliefs,” “ principles,” mean, we will find that they imply that 
the conduct of individuals is determined by the views they 
maintain regarding the ends and aims of their lives. These 
ends are principles or laws by which they hold and according 
td which they act. These laws, again, express the conditions 
under which their lives in particular and human life in gen- 
eral can continue to exist, can be realized; and these condi- 
tions further are not superimposed aé extra, but express the 
nature of man himself. Let us illustrate by an example. A 
man determines to guide himself by the maxim that truth in 
utterance must be maintained at all hazards. This means that 
his conception of man’s life and of his relation to the details 
in and through which his life is manifested, is such as to 
require the precise expression of the experience man goes 
through in dealing with the various details of his life; and 
that therefore anything short of this accuracy would lead to 
contradiction. Such a principle when maintained is not ex- 
ternal to a man’s general frame of mind, it is a constituent 
part of it, and hence must be bound up with the general 
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mental attitude which forms the basis of his intellectual life. 
And this “ mental attitude” is a point of view more or less 
definite and conscious, and when actually and distinctly con- 
scious assumes the form of a general unifying principle or 
conception. Such a point of view, for instance, is what is 
meant by “common sense” both in its general significance 
and also, in a slightly altered form, in the significance given 
to it by a well-known school of philosophers. The ‘aw there- 
fore above mentioned is a necessary element in the attitude of 
the individual who adopts it, and the infringement of the law 
must mean contradiction and confusion in his whole mentals 
and moral life. Those who question the interpretation here 
suggested will have to account somehow for the following 
facts which are integral and necessary elements in our whole 
moral life: (1) the fairly definite unity which pervades the 
moral life of the normal individual, (2) the passionate insist- 
ence on principles adopted deliberately as guides in conduct, 
an insistence so strong that the whole world may be judged in 
the light of them, (3) the obedient and ready devotion to the 
fulfilment of the demands placed by the principle on the indi- 
vidual in all, and particularly “test,” cases. All these are essen- 
tial factors in a good life, and must be interpreted. Now, if the 
principle adopted were merely isolated, were taken in and for 
itself simply as it can be expressed, there would seem to be little 
reason to expect and apparently no reason by which to explain 
how it is that the whole personality should be knit up with 
this principle and its realization. But if it be granted that 
it is not isolated, the only alternative seems to be the one 
above suggested. The principle in question is an organic 
constituent of a moral attitude, and partakes of the intellec- 
tual (theoretical) character possessed by that attitude. Now, 
this attitude is the construction put upon the life of the in- 
dividual himself, and by implication upon all human life; it 
is a view of what life should be on the whole. We are not 
prepared to argue that this general view is in all cases, or in 
many cases, at all definite, or has been in each case analyzed 
and clarified. We are not even prepared to admit that in all 
or in many cases human life actually would gain in richness 
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and beauty by such an analysis or such a clarification of its 
ground principles. We allow full weight to the significance 
of the fair and wondrous loveliness of the schdne Seelen 
whose secure serenity and joyous self-forgetfulness seem the 
result more of unconsciousness of the primal elements in their 
experience than of a studious and careful elucidation of them. 
What we would seek to insist on is, that none of these facts in 
any way affetts or infringes the validity of the principle here 
contended for. It does not at all militate against our inter- 
pretation to point out that many or most men are not con- 
scious of their general point of view in morals. We might 
just as well argue that because most men are unaware of the 
interpretation put upon certain facts in the world by certain 
scientists,—e.g., physicists,—that therefore they possess no 
general intellectual conception of the world in which they 
exist. Yet it is surely evident that the interpretation put on 
certain aspects of the world by these scientists is simply the 
development of a deepened consciousness of the meaning put 
upon the world by the ordinary uncritical understanding from 
which as a matter of fact the scientist himself starts and in 
which he shares. If this be not so, how and in what sense 
can science have any meaning for the pupil or for the ordi- 
nary man? There cannot be any breach between the common 
and the developed understanding. All education presupposes 
precisely the reverse ; its whole effort, in fact, is the gradual 
annihilation of any such difference as may exist. There are 
not kinds of knowledge, there can only be degrees of it, if 
knowledge is to have any meaning at all-as applied to man 
as man. And the same holds as distinctly of morality. The 
very fact that some men (and they are by no means few) do 
face the problems set by their moral experience and win for 
themselves out of it some general definite point of view, and 
more especially certain distinctly clear laws regulating partic- 
ular spheres of it, is itself the indirect proof which establishes 
the existence of the original half-unconscious conception from 
which they start. For this developed and explicit morality 
is only the unfolding into clearness of the prior state of their 
moral attitude, and therefore cannot be in principle different 
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from it; and hence, though unaware of it in its explicitness, 
men must have such a general point of view as we speak of. 
And, further, it should be noted that what distinguishes the 
higher moral types from the lower is not the absence of this 
development, nor is it merely the explicitness of the content 
of morality, it is rather the absolute and unquestioning obe- 
dience to the principles of which they are conscious. 

Nor, again, is our contention affected by the objection that 
it seems to argue for a universally similar moral attitude in 
all men, and this is, of course, contradicted by experience. 
Our view does not require or presuppose such a position. It 
would not be difficult to argue in a general way for the abso- 
lute accuracy of this general consensus ; but it could be estab- 
lished by other means than those here seemingly implied. All 
we maintain is, that in any moral life, no matter what that be, 
such a moral point of view as we speak of must lie at its basis. 
Education, heredity, national spirit, etc., all go to shape the 
distinctness and the content of our moral experience; but 
surely all these various influences tend directly to the verifica- 
tion and elucidation of our contention. What, for instance, is 
the “ moral conscience” of a nation if it be not the more or 


less explicit recognition by the nation itself as a whole of those 
principles on which the conduct of the life of all the mem- 
bers in the nation proceeds,—a conscious moral attitude deter- 
mining the moral life of all and shared in by each?* Further, 
in the case of habits, our principle holds quite clearly ; for are 
not habits simply those “ deposits of reason” which, once de- 
liberate lines of conduct, have come, by persistent obedience 





* We might point out, too, in passing, the part which institutions play in de- 
termining the actual form, the general “tendance’’ of the attitude which shall 
fashion men’s lives in various spheres of activity. Take, for instance, the Church. 
One of its unquestionable functions, and certainly one of its results on society, is 
that it supplies men with a general moral or religious point of view (which the 
majority of men would never arrive at for themselves), and thereby not only gives 
unity to their religious life, but maintains and nourishes that precision of mental 
attitude and strength of character which are so essential to human life, and which 
can only come by gathering and keeping within a definite focus the scattered and 
isolated impulses of men. Such, too, is the effect, and, indeed, the aim, of other 
institutions which represent more concrete objects. 
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to the laws or ideas determining these lines of conduct, to be 
finally built into the personality in its concreteness, and hence 
to return to that state of,an unconscious or semi-conscious 
moral attitude from which all conduct starts? We need hardly 
pursue the subject further. One objection more, however, we 
may remove. | It may be said and justly that people hold or 
are controlled by principles which are inconsistent with each 
other, that life is full of contradictions, and that men who 
adopt principles often just as readily throw them aside when 
occasion requires. \All this is quite true. But we may reply, 
in the first place, that men need be at no great pains to de- 
mand consistency in the conduct of life. Life is made the 
richer and the more desirable, the fuller, the greater, even 
more beautiful, by all the unreconciled disconnectedness of 
its general features. Not that consistency is not to be sought 
for or not to be demanded. Our point is, that should the at- 
tempt be made to impose an absolute consistency on the move- 
ments of life, the result in most cases would assuredly be a 
sapless rigidity of outline, an undeviating perfectly calculable 
inflexibility, a monotonous, amiable mediocrity, would, in 
short, be a finished product of artifice rather than the rounded 
fulness of a work of art. The consistency which is to be 
aimed at is that which the “ zsthetic necessity” that dominates 
the world will work out for itself. On the other hand, we will 
find it very difficult, indeed, hardly possible, to find in normal 
life that the inconsistence here insisted on is in its essence 
fundamental. It rather results from an undue insistence on 
particular principles in certain circumstances to the neglect of 
other principles which might equally be brought to*bear on 
the case at isshe. A man, for instance, may be just and yet 
carry his justice so severelyénto the various details of his life 
that the natural affection for his family or his assocjates is 
weakened thereby. But this is not taken to imply a contra- 
diction between justice and affection; ‘it is simply due toa 
misconception of the sphere within which justice operates. 
The very existence of a plurality of duties means surely that 
there are spheres which lie beyond the range of a particular 
duty, that a duty or a virtue is limited in the range of its 
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operation. This may lead to moral or mental conflict in cer- 
tain situations; but where a borderland exists this is in the 
nature of the case. The plurality of duties itself does not 
mean conflict or contradiction, it only means difference. Were 
there no plurality, were there but one duty, there would be no 
difference, and, in any case, no conflict: hence, for instance, 
the moral and religious significance of Love. The inconsist- 
ency, therefore, here complained of, so far as there is indeed 
really such, is not incompatible with the more or less definite 
unity of a general moral attitude which is characteristic of the 
ordinary moral life ; and when it is remembered that the moral 
life rarely develops, as a whole, and that men’s natures are 
often lopsided from the beginning, apparent deviations will be 
readily explicable. 

The same line of argument will lead us even more easily to 
a similar conclusion in the case of religious beliefs and the 
religious life. Religion is precisely on all fours with the in- 
sight and intellectual Anschauung possessed by the religious 
mind. The more comprchensive the conception of the rela- 
tion of God to man, the more exact the theory, the deeper 


and truer is the religious life. One of the most, perhaps for 
the Christian religion the most, distinctive feature of religion 
is its personal character; it is essentially conscious and “ liv- 
ing ;” it demands an individual acquaintance with the supreme, 


Object of Reverence. This being so, it is almost too obvious 
to point out that the religious life fulfilled by each will just 
be the reflex, the counterpart, of the nature and of the dis- 
tinctness of the conception of the Highest and his own rela- 
tion thereto. It is impossible to be religious by proxy; ac- 
cording to the often misunderstood saying, all men are equal 
before God. Experience bears out this interpretation. Those 
whose religious instincts are truest are the prophets or the 
saints; and no one would be likely to assert that these are 
unacquainted with their object. For surely of all people they 
find themselves most intimately acquainted with that to which 
they are devoted; their conceptions are more or less accurate 
and even to themselves consistent, their ideas precise and dis- 
tinct; this alone it is which makes it so easy for them to sus- 
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tain their devotion. Those, again, who have no depth of re- 
ligious experience are precisely those who know and indeed 
profess to know least of all about the Object which they 
nevertheless in an abstract way recognize. And those who 
profess scepticism or indifference in regard to all religion need 
only be mentioned as negative instances of the same fact of 
the connection between theory and practice in religion. There 
are two classes still to be noted which may seem instances of 
or objections to our contention according as we look at it. 
These are those whose religious lives are better than their 
religious beliefs and those whose lives are worse than their 
beliefs. Here already there is an apparently decided opposi- 
tion between the theory held and the practice maintained, and 
nothing is commoner than to find the statement in regard to 
religion that it does not much matter what you believe pro- 
vided your conduct is irreproachable, and that many who 
“ profess” religious beliefs are not illustrations of the beliefs 
they hold, nor indeed of any worthy conception of life. The 
assumption in such statements always seems to be either that 
it is impossible to fulfil the ideal set by the beliefs in question 
or else that the life cannot be conformed to them, the beliefs 
being out of agreement with life. Hence the two classes 
above mentioned. Suppose we take the first class; what is 
meant by a person’s religious life being better than his beliefs ? 
In its last resort it means that the actions of his life cannot 
find their source in the convictions by which he outwardly 
and explicitly professes to be guided; his actions as known 
are inconsistent with the ideas he accepts as principles of 
action, the former do not reflect the latter in his realized ex- 
perience. Does this imply (1) that his conduct therefore pro- 
ceeds from no religious beliefs whatever, and (2) that those 
beliefs he professes to hold as his have in fact no influence on 
his life? These are the questions at issue. Now, in regard to 
the first the answer comes easily to hand. The person’s life 
is better than his belief, but it is not the less maintained that 
that life has its principles by which it is guided and which 
determine its action. For instance, a person may believe that 
the sufferings consequent on evil-doing, whether deliberate or 
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unintentioned, are the planned and inevitable punishments 
meted out by God to the children of men in this world, and, 
yet may not refrain from, yea, may zealously seek to alleviate 
and if possible prevent entirely those sufferings from having 
effect. Are we to say that in such a case the ‘person is not 
actuated by any other religious principle? Surely the moving 
principle is that of an all-embracing charity; and this is a 
religious principle. For is it not in its essence the expres- 
sion of the nothingness of distinction and the assertion of 
the all-pervading unity of men with one another before God ? 
So, too, again, a person may hold that all human beings are 
“in their natural state” condemned to endless punishment, 
that they from their birth as human beings are in original sin, 
and therefore doomed from childhood to the wrath which 
is endless, and yet may not refrain from sharing in, but 
rather may eagerly encourage, the joys which gather round 
family affections. Such a person is clearly holding a belief, 
which has doubtless truth in it, but, for him who ordinarily 
holds it, assumes the form simply of abnormal cruelty, and is 
at the same time in direct contradiction with the principle 
which governs his family life. In this case, again, clearly 
the same contention holds good,—another theory or belief is 
governing his actions. The answer to the second question, 
whether the beliefs which a person declares he holds and yet 
which clearly do not find expression in his life actually have 
any influence at all on his life, hardly seems quite so easy to 
answer. Yet consideration seems to show that as the degree 
of effect which a belief has on the life (in the widest sense of 
that term) is determined by the intensity of conviction with 
which that belief is held, the less vigorously a belief is held 
the less prominent will it be in the life. But no belief which 
the mind can hold can fail to modify in some degree the gen- 
eral mental attitude of the individual. The mind is an organic 
unity, its content, such as it is, is the expression by itself of 
its own nature. To hold otherwise is not only to commit 
the old error which regards ideas as atoms of intelligence 
which roam about in the mind, but to each of which the mind 
is as such indifferent, it means also that a// belief is quite con- 
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tingent and accidental, a position we need not wait to criticise. 
The principle, by which in fact science seems to be governed, 
that every phase of reality, every manifestation of it is neces- 
sary to it, and that all its appearances are bound together by 
the inner necessity which controls and expresses the nature of 
the whole,—this principle (which indeed is the objective aspect 
of the law of sufficient reason) when applied to mental Yacts 
makes it impossible to hold that any belief can be maintained 
and yet have no effect on the life. How otherwise, for instance, 
would we explain the fact of ho/ding a belief as ours ?~ Hence 
we conclude that, when beliefs, which we hold, do not com- 
pletely govern our lives as it would be expected they should, 
either these beliefs still have a relatively small, general influ- 
ence on our lives, or else the circumstances in which these 
beliefs would be expected to manifest themselves do not play 
the same part in our lives as they used to do. When neither 
of these alternatives is true in the case of any belief, then we 
ourselves hold that the belief has passed into our history, and 
that actually we hold it no longer. What such a state means 
we cannot stop to inquire. That the cases here discussed 
imply the possession of many and opposed beliefs with dif- 
ferent effects and spheres of activity in the life is evident. 
This, however, does not effect either our general contention or 
our insistence on the fundamental unity of all these beliefs in 
a general religious attitude which is more or less distinctly 
before us. For we find as a matter of fact that the more domi- 
nant a particular belief is the more is this the central belief 
of the individual, and the absence of any such central domi- 
nant belief reveals itself in the absence of any pronouncedly 
characteristic religious life. Instances of this can easily be 
found. 

Finally, we may add one word on the distinctive form of the 
other case suggested, where the beliefs of the individual are 
better than his life. It is the old moral situation in the sphere 
of religion, video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. The ex- 
planation is fairly simple. On the one hand, it may mean 
that habits of following less noble and ignoble lines of con- 
duct have been formed while the corresponding habits of good 
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doing have not been formed. Or it may mean that the con- 
ception of the evil line of conduct has been as a whole more 
‘definitely fixed and realized (by imagination and so on) than" 
the corresponding good; the latter therefore, being more ab- 
stract and without content, has less influence. Any instance 
in the sphere of religious life will make this clear... . We 
conclude, therefore, that in no sphere of life whatever, where 
practice is of primary importance, is practice found to be other 
than the manifestation in belief of a theory; theory is from 
first to last on all fours with practice; the two are through 
and through identified, inseparable. In the sphere of action 
theory is to practice as form is to content; but content is 
simply non-existent apart from form; the two are completely 
interpenetrated ; it is not possible in reality to say where one 
begins and the other ends. This can only be done by a fur- 
ther metaphysical inquiry, on which we do not here enter. 
Our whole argument, both as concerns theory as such and as 
concerns practice as such, may be stated quite shortly from 
another point of view. We take it that the interpretation 
when made explicit is the expression of the content, the reality 
of the world. 

All forms of explanation, all laws and principles, are the 
forms which interpretation assumes. The laws, etc., appear 
in the so-called scientific world and in the so-called practical 
world. Their character is precisely the same in both. They 
_are not superimposed on experience, they are immanent in it. 
Our argument has merely gone to show that if these laws 
are taken in their (to us) conscious expression to be the 
inner nature of the world, and we saw that they are always 
assumed to be so, then they have been so from the start, and 
being obviously thought constituted for £nowledge they are 
actually thought constituted in experience, in reality taken by 
itself. The facts and forms of reality are not transformed by 
being known, nor are the laws transformed by being refunded, 
So to say, into reality. Reality in all its forms proceeds by 
and through its thought constituted elements. 

We would now seek to point out as distinctly as possible 
certain much neglected consequences of supreme importance 
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which are implied in the foregoing argument. And first of all 
from the side of practice. Those who insist on the significance 
of practice for its own sake, its permanent value, its unchang- 
ing importance, and who contrast it adversely with the mani- 
fold forms of theory, the instability and uncertainty of theory 
and the futility of trust in theory at all,—these, we do not 
hesitate to say, if taken at their own word, are the uninten- 
tional atheists and materialists of the world. If the history of 
thought reveals anything, it is not that practice is the touch- 
stone of reality, not that action in the already determined 
sphere of life, has been the mainstay, the secure support of the 
conduct of men or the agent for enlarging and purifying his 
manifold almost endlessly varied existence. Such an appeal 
to practice seems inevitably to lead to a helpless repetition of 
the established order, and leads, therefore, to that monotony 
and ennui of spirit which ushers in decay. It is essentially 
conservatism in the worst sense of that term. That which 
has guided, strengthened, and deepened the life of man is the 
insight into the principles which control his life, the clarifying 
of his purposes, and the unhesitating faith in his consciously 
conceived aims. There can be nostronger conservatism than 
the maintenance of the truth, and this is not so much that 
which can be secured and bound forever as that which must 
be forever sought for. Not that such a condition implies that 
we never discover and realize the truth ; precisely the reverse ; 
it means that we are continually discovering it, and for that 
very reason must not, if we would avoid the penalties of stag- | 
nation, imagine that when we have merely pitched our tents | 
we have thereby founded a city. | For it seems in the end 
more true to say that it is truth which supports life than that 
life upholds truth. \ And only the continual unwearying reali- 
zation of the principles on which conduct proceeds can rescue 
action from the faithlessness of mechanical invariableness. . 

Again, we find that at no stage in the life of a nation is its 
action in all that particularity and concreteness of detail 
which constitutes its very nature the same as at another. 
What is generally called the “ spirit of an age” is found to im- 
pose fairly definite limitations on the conduct of the individuals 
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whose lives are spent during a given epoch. Nay, more, not 
merely the “ spirit of the age,” which may, indeed, also con- 
trol various nations at a given time, but the “ spirit of a na- 
tion” as such likewise imposes its influence on the conduct of 
men. It need hardly be pointed out that the conduct which 
appears is the inevitable outcome of that general mental atti- 
tude which the individuals of a nation share. At this there 
can be no complaint ; it is impossible for a man to be a man 
in general, he can only be a man in particular, an individual 
person namely. Should a man try to strip himself of the gar- 
ments or trappings, let him call them how he may, which give 
him definite characteristics as a member of a nation and a 
sharer in an epoch, that were merely to desubstantialize him- 
self, and thereby transform himself into a homeless abstrac- 
tion. Let his conduct proceed from and be moved by those 
general ideas which control the epoch in which his life is cast. 
As a matter of fact these ideas have already before he is 
aware determined the current of his being. All he can hope“ 
to do is to develop that which without his will has become 
his own. The attitude of an individual to the forces of his 
time can only be one of acquiescence and sympathetic realiza- 
tion. Take, for instance, the influence exerted by the idea of 
development in all departments of human life and activity in 
this century. The significance of this idea for all who are 
aware of the tendencies of their time reveals itself in the 
peculiarly suggestive fact that it is almost a positive pain to 
oppose the idea in question, that the problem of conduct itself 
is simplified by the mere acquiescence in this principle, that, 
in short, it seems impossible to think otherwise at the pres- 
ent day than in the terminology of the principle it employs. 
These governing ideas, therefore, are at once the conditions 
and the limitations by which life is controlled at each stage 
of human history. All these have some influence. And if 
we come to greater detail we find similar limiting conditions 
placed on the conduct of individuals as such. It is an obvious 
fact that the conduct of all men is not and people are pre- 
pared to admit cannot be the same either in kind or quality of 
excellence. Yet we find it so commonly maintained that the 
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moral conduct of any man can become as worthy and as good 
as that of the best. Such a view supposes that because the 
difference between men as moral beings is simply a difference 
of degree therefore there need be no difference ; as if a differ- 
ence in degree might not itself mean a decided degree of dif- 
ference. Are we to suppose, for instance, that because quantity 
is an integral element in human reason that every one could 
therefore become an expert mathematician? And shall we 
assume that because all men ought to be moral that therefore 
any one may become a schdne Seele ? str not; and the 
explanation is quite simple. Men’s conduct is determined, as 
we have seen, by their insight into the nature and meaning of}, 
conduct; and their capacity for attaining the good is relative 


’ to, is simply the other side of their appreciation of the import 


of it. [The range of a man’s vision is the range of his possible 
experience ;\a man’s hopes are a man’s limitations ;\ the ideal 
which a maifi has is just the ideal he can attain to-} And that 
ideal which cannot be realized is surely no moral ideal, for 
morality demands that which should be, and not the impossi- 
ble which by its nature should zot be. The like holds also of 
the religious as distinct from the moral life; and it is in the 
religious life that the significance of this truth is in reality 
forgotten. Men suppose so easily that the mere acceptance 
of certain doctrines is of itself a guarantee of a deep religious 
life. Such a view overlooks the fact that unless the signifi- 
cance of these doctrines for life isin some measure appreciated 
any such mere acceptance is entirely a vain thing, and the 
religious life which is maintained under such conditions is 
maintained in spite of and not because of these particular 
doctrines. For doctrines are surely neither more nor less 
than the expression of the nature and content of various 
aspects of religious experience, and unless they are guaranteed 
by experience and realized in it they cannot have any validity 
for it. . . .| Finally, we may point out that the attempt so often 
made to flee from the claims of theory, and the problems 
therein arising to the strong realities of facts and practical 
affairs, is in itself quite futile. It will not only accomplish, it 
will defeat its own intention. What such an effort will arrive 
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at will be a deepening of men’s acquaintance with the practical 
aspect of life, and such a deepening will inevitably raise anew 
questions similar to those which were at first avoided. This 
has been curiously illustrated in the history of inquiry in the 
present century. From the bold quasi-omniscience of the 
speculative thinking which opened the century men turned to 
the apparently less ambitious task of examining the facts, the 
details, for example, of the facts of mind. And what is the 
result? We have rediscovered the problems which have to be 
answered and can only be answered by speculative thinking. 
We have not found our satisfaction in the mere colligation of 
facts, nor has our method or presuppositions enabled us to 
answer, still less to avoid, the ultimate metaphysical questions. 
And the same is true in the more general sphere of spirituaf 
or intellectual life. To try to stifle the cries of the spirit with 
the husks of sense is little less than to attempt to hoodwink 
Nemesis by an illusion. The practical affairs to which we 
flee will themselves be our school-masters to bring us back to 
the satisfying securities of those principles by which they 
themselves are controlled. 

A sentence will suffice to show the bearing of our discussion 
on the character and import of theory as such. There is a 
tendency in certain quarters, as every one knows, to maintain 
the self-dependence of theory, its independence of practice. 
Our whole argument has shown that this is a fatal mistake. 
In moral and spiritual life, for instance (in which we include a 
large part of intellectual life as such), theory is nothing but the 
deepening of our consciousness of these aspects of experience. 
It cannot come into existence except as the fruit of actual 
activity. Communication on one side without inner partici- 
pation on the other is impossible. Law, dogma, and doctrine 
are not dispensable superimpositions or excrescences on ex- 
perience, they are inevitable interpretative expressions of it. 
They are not causes but effects of experience. Hence the 
only legitimate method to enlarge and if need be criticise ex- 
isting theories, beliefs, or doctrines (call them how we may) is 
first of all to share with the sincerest intensity the life’s-ex- 
perience out of which they arose. Actual experience, in short, 


’ 
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must be the source and the means of developing our theories, 
And those beliefs which cannot bear this test, beliefs, for ex- 
ample, which seek to insure moral and spiritual realities in 
the present or future by acceptance of particular historical 
facts bequeathed by tradition, but now no longer discoverable, 
will inevitably suffer at the hands of experience itself, which is 
the sincerest critic. Religion does not depend for its reality, 
its truthfulness, its depth in the present on particular historical 
facts as such. These facts themselves only get their worth 
from the acknowledgment of a religious experience which pre- 
ceded and revealed itself in them. And, again, by no amount 
of belief can we create a fact of religion or morality. We 
cannot, for instance, create the fact of the immortality of the 
soul by a belief in it as a dogma or doctrine. It has its basis 
in the reality of life itself or else is a fond illusion. And it 
is the deeper acquaintance with reality which is imperatively 
necessary if we would pronounce a judgment on its content. 
So, again, in purely intellectual life, the person who isolates 
theory finds himself either out of focus or unduly exercising 
his imagination in the “ pursuit of truth.” No department of 
truth can be considered as in itself absolutely independent, 
and its own character becomes modified when brought into 
relation with all the others. Only a false view of truth can 
induce thinkers to attempt to maintain the self-sufficiency of 
any one theory or of any one department of theoretical ac- 
tivity. And this unity of all truth itself becomes manifest 
by a deepened acquaintance with the facts with which any 
one science deals. . . . Further, the workman in science who 
attempts to sever his intellectual activity from the other ele- 
ments of his nature, and presumes to keep the former in vigor 
while the others are allowed to take care of themselves, will 
work out his own penalty. Nothing can secure as well the 
realization of those uncoined resources of the intellect, which 
only reveal themselves in the course of activity and not before 
it,as the possession of that rounded completeness of a fully 
developed spirit. One might, indeed, even suggest with con- 
siderable truth that exaggerated specialism is a kind of intel- 
lectual protuberance, not so much the sign of health as of 
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over-development. Not to ask whether the “ pursuit of truth” 
be even possible, if the other elements of our nature be tram- 
pled underfoot in the hurry of our search, we would ask what 
is the significance, what is the purpose, what the end and 
meaning of all our labor to discover truth? Are we attempt- 
ing, unconsciously or otherwise, in some way or other, to 
patronize mankind or the Almighty and glorify ourselves ? 
Or are we trying to fulfil the deepest needs and claims of the 
human spirit? If the latter, is it not evident that the work- 
man here, as everywhere, is higher than, is greater than, his 
work; that the latter is a means, himself in all his rich many-— 
sidedness being the supreme end of all his labor? The his- 
tory of philosophy may be taken as furnishing indirectly a 
continuous illustration of the accuracy of this position. For 
it will be found that it is an ethical, or, more truly, a religious 
impulse, from which philosophy arises, and that it is this 
which supports the thinker in his wrestle with reality. In- 
deed, if the unity of truth with itself and with the beautiful 
and the good has any meaning, its realization’ in conscious 
external form, which is the aim of science, can surely be alone 
possible if that unity has already found in some measure its 
counterpart in the spirit whose purpose it is to reflect it. 
And it is this consideration which determines with some 
definiteness the much-disputed relation between philosophy 
and life. For if life is that complete round of aspirations and 
needs which men take it to be, then he who will clearly bring 
that life into the sunlight of intelligibility must be and can 
alone be he who has realized in himself all the fulness and 
wealth of purpose and of meaning which it possesses. Not 
till then will the many-sounding keyboard of human existence 
break into unison at the touch of the meditative musician of 
the destiny of man. It is this incessant attempt to realize 
concretely and state abstractly and in essence the entire expe- 
rience possible to man that has always demanded and has 
always justified the existence of philosophy. The varying 
needs and different intellectual and emotional characteristics 
of the thinker account for the difference of nuance of each 
philosophy, while the incomplete realization by all of the full 
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complex content of human life is the source of the error in 
each system and of the ceaseless procession of systems which 
make up the history of philosophy. 

J. B. Batu. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


THE ETHICAL MOTIVE. 


Not least among the contributions to ethical science which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has made in his “ Principles of Ethics” 
is the clear and comprehensive description of conduct, viewed 
as a natural phenomenon admitting of scientific observation and 
analysis, which is presented in the opening chapters. We 
are there shown that conduct is distinguished from actions in 
general by the exclusion of acts which are aimless or purpose- 
less. Conduct is the activity of a volitional being who per- 
ceives that he has the power to modify his own existence, and 
who sets before himself an end to be attained. His conduct, 
then, differs from the merely physiological activity of his body 
in being made up of a series of acts adjusted to the end which 
he has in view. Good conduct, in turn, may be described as 
consisting of acts which as means are, on the whole, well 
adapted to the attainment of an end which a critical judgment 
pronounces to be in itself worth while, satisfying to a reason 
that has examined all of those possible ends or goals of action 
which have thus far appealed to the mind. 

If this description of conduct is accepted as being a fairly 
accurate one, and I think that moralists of all schools admit 
that, as a general account of conduct, Mr. Spencer’s chapters 
are true, a scientific study of morality necessarily includes a 
critical examination of the ends which purposive activity at- 
tempts to realize, and also a critical examination of the motives 
by which we are impelled towards the attainment of the end 
in view. 

The study of ethical ends, as all readers of moral systems 
are painfully aware, has produced many differing hypothetical 
goals of action. We have theological ethics, which assume 
that the chief end of man is to glorify God and enjoy him for- 
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ever. We have utilitarian ethics, which assume that the only 
practical good is the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber; and we have idealistic ethics, which assume that the per- 
fection of the rational and spiritual nature of conscious per- 
sonality itself is the only end which can satisfy the rational 
mind. 

In the study of motives, as it has found objective expression 
in moral literature, four distinct hypotheses may be discovered. 
The first of these is, that there is a moral intuition which is at 
once a revelation of right and an impelling force, driving us on- 
ward towards the attainment of our moral goal. The second 
hypothesis is, that there is a moral instinct, which has either 
been created in us as a blind but trustworthy guide, or has been 
developed in us by evolutionary processes through the expe- 
riences of countless generations of experimenting creatures 
who have learned to go right after trying all the possible ways 
of going wrong. The third hypothesis is, that there are cer- 
tain classes and groups of feelings more definite than instincts, 
which move us to moral action; the feelings, namely, which 
we know as sympathies and affections. The fourth hypothe- 
sis is, that our rationally conceived ideas of ethical ends them- 
selves react as motor forces, and draw or impel us to attempt 
to realize the conceived ends. 

These four hypotheses are commonly held to exhaust the 
possible explanations of ethical motive. 

In the present paper I shall attempt to prove that neither 
any one of the four hypothetical assumptions about the ethical 
motive, nor any combination of them, gives us an adequate 
account of the psychological process whereby our voluntary 
acts are organized into that series which we describe as con- 
duct. There is a phase of this process that has appeared to 
me to have a very great importance, and which, I think, has 
hitherto not received a sufficient attention. 

Since moral conduct consists of acts adjusted to ends, it is, 
of course, impossible to discuss motives without first stating 
one’s position in regard to ends. For my present purpose, 
however, it is not necessary to decide between utilitarianism 
and idealism. It is sufficient to say that both of these schemes 
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of conduct include in their conception of ends the notion of a 
relatively large and growing mental life, and of a more varied 
voluntary activity, as distinguished from a diminishing con- 
sciousness, and from a reduction of purposive to automatic or 
mechanical action. The utilitarian does not set before himself 
a temporary or exhausting pleasure; he pictures rather the 
happiness which is concomitant of large and varied life. The 
idealist no less distinctly looks to the enlargement of the 
rational and spiritual nature as an essential phase of that per- 
fection which he desires. 

For the purposes of the present argument, then, it is suffi- 
cient to say that the moral motive is one that makes for large- 
ness of conscious life. 

If so much is granted, the reader is prepared for a sugges- 
tion which I have now to make. It is that, as a result of 
studies which, in recent years, have been made in quite an- 
other part of the psychological field, we are now, for the first 
time, in a position to make discoveries in regard to the origin 
and the strength of the moral impulses and in regard to the 
conditions of their growth. 

' The studies to which I refer are those that have been made 
in the psychology of economic activity, and which have un- 
dertaken to explain the nature and to formulate the laws of 
economic motive. Most readers, even those who are not par- 
ticularly interested in economic discussions, have by this time 
some notion of the modern psychological theories of utility 
and value. The names of Cournot, Walras, Menger, and 
Jevons have crept into current literature, and nearly every- 
body knows the essential doctrine for which they stand. We 
no longer think of utility as a quality inherent in objective 
things or conditions. Objects of our strongest desire afford 
us more or less satisfaction according to ever varying circum- 
stances. Food itself may please or disgust according as we 
are still hungry or have over-indulged the appetite. Every 
commodity offered in the market appeals strongly or in slight 
degree, or not at all, to the desires of possible purchasers, 
according as they have been able already to satisfy those 
desires in some measure through a preceding supply. Psycho- 
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logically, then, utility and value are phenomena that diminish 
as the consumption of the means of satisfying desire increases. 
Every want admits of satisfaction, and every satisfaction may 
become satiety. 

There are certain implications of this theory that have not 
yet been duly examined by either economists or psychologists. 
It is implied that an economic satisfaction is the pleasurable 
activity of a particular organ or group of organs, at a particu- 
lar time and in a particular way. For example, to return to 
the illustration of the consumption of food, it is not maintained, 
and, of course, no one could maintain, that food has a dimin- 
ishing subjective utility at all times. Its value to the organ- 
ism falls as hunger is appeased. But with the return of appe- 
tite the subjective value of food again rises. In like manner 
it could not be maintained that the subjective value of food 
must follow a descending curve if food articles had the power 
of ministering in equal degree to every organ of the body. 
If, for example, a single class of material goods afforded us all 
the pleasures that we craved, so that by means of commodities 
fit for food we could satisfy the desires for clothing, for shelter, 
for amusement, and for instruction, the subjective value of 
these commodities would remain forever at their maximum 
point. Subjective values then rise and fall simply because 
each commodity has the power of satisfying only the cravings 
of some particular organ or group of organs, and usually 
under some particular combination of conditions existing at a 
given time. 

Of course, it is unnecessary to prove that within certain 
limits these particular satisfactions indirectly minister to other 
organs than those immediately active, and, indeed, to the 
whole organism. Food not only satisfies the immediate 
cravings of the stomach, but it affords the pleasures which 
spring from the organic sensations of vigor. Nevertheless, it 
is perfectly obvious that there are limits beyond which the 
satisfaction of a particular organ or group of organs may de- 
prive other organs of those means of satisfaction which they 
crave, inhibit various activities, and deplete the entire organ- 
ism. The man who should spend all his substance upon his 
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table would for that reason be compelled to do without other 
material gratifications; he undoubtedly would starve his in- 
tellectual nature, and, sooner or later, he would reduce a large 
part of his physical system also to a condition of atrophy. 

This implication of the modern theory of subjective utility 
is so obvious that further insistence upon it would seem to be 
quite unnecessary. A second implication, if not quite so ob- 
vious, is not less certain. If the cravings of a particular organ 
or group of organs are being liberally met with appropriate sat- 
isfactions, while other organs suffer deprivation, the neglected 
organs set up a protest, which usually is sufficiently importu- 
nate to compel us to attempt their appeasing. The hunger of 
the neglected parts of our nature normally takes possession 
of consciousness, and diverts our attention and our effort 
from the organ which is receiving more than its due share of 
indulgence. Now this hunger of the entire organism for a 
varied satisfaction, and this protest of the entire organism 
against the over-indulgence of any one appetite, is obviously a 
phenomenon quite distinct from those particularistic desires for 
specific satisfactions which in recent years have been recog- 
nized as the specific economic motives. 

Thus distinct and general, the craving of the organism for 
integral satisfaction, and the organic protest against any excess 
of particularistic indulgence, constitute, I think, the ethical 
motive in its original, physiological form. 

There is thus a real and fundamental difference between 
the economic motive and the ethical motive. The economic 
motive is the desire for a particular satisfaction of a particular 
organ in a particular way at a particular time. The ethical 
motive is the desire for the varied satisfaction of the entire 
organism through continuing time. 

This account of the subject is, of course, merely physio- 
logical; and I suppose that no modern psychologist will 
object to discovering that even ethical phenomena have their 
origin in physiological processes. Let us, however, turn to 
the psychological aspect. A sharp organic craving for a par- 
ticular satisfaction always receives a preferential attention in 
consciousness. It is this preferential attention which is liable 
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to be unduly continued, and therefore to cause excessive indul- 
gence. A mere organic craving would diminish as the point 
of satiety was approached. The least intelligent animals are 
less likely than man to carry any particular form of consump- 
tion or activity to excess. It is therefore even more true of 
man than of the lower animals that the hunger and protest of 
neglected organs must take possession of consciousness before 
the course of consumption or activity can be diverted into 
new channels, In other words, the ethical motive plays psy- 
chologically a larger part in beings having the greater power 
of attention, and especially of attention colored by imagination. 

In more technical terms, then, the economic motive is the 
sum of those normal desires to which, at any given moment, 
we are giving a preferential attention. The ethical motive is 
the sum of those normal desires to which, at the same given 
moment, we are denying attention or forcing out of conscious- 
ness by neglect, but which will presently assert themselves 
strongly enough to divert attention. 

Strong confirmation of the truth of this analysis is afforded 
by the popular view of that class of economic activities which 
is most remotely and indirectly related to the immediate sat- 
isfaction of particular wants. If the foregoing reasoning is 
sound, the prudent and enterprising man, in laying by a por- 
tion of his income, converting savings into working capital, 
energetically improving new conditions, and organizing indus- 
trial methods, is acting from mixed motives. He is moved 
partly by economic, but partly, also, by powerful ethical de- 
sires. It is therefore interesting to remember that these forms 
of industrial activity have always been regarded as no less 
ethical than economic. Saving, frugality, thrift, have, from 
immemorial time, been inculcated as duties. In other words, 
when economy broadens out into a provision for the expan- 
sion and the future development of life, economic activity 
merges into ethical conduct. 

In this broad distinction between economic and ethical 
motives, I think we may discern the ground of a persistent 
dissatisfaction with utilitarian ethics. The common mind 


does not to any great extent think of pleasure in general 
VoL. VIII.—No. 3 22 
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terms. The average man thinks of pleasure concretely and 
specifically, in terms of particular satisfactions. Duty or right, 
on the contrary, the average man thinks of vaguely, as some- 
thing indefinable imposed upon him by a mass of feelings 
which he cannot analyze and does not understand, but which 
constrain him to inhibit specific desires and to deny himself 
particular enjoyments. The common mind therefore asso- 
ciates self-denial rather than pleasure with organic well-being 
and with a continuous development of either the bodily or the 
mental nature. The end to which the acts of the ordinary 
individual are adjusted is a vaguely conceived “ welfare” or 
“salvation.” It is only the cultivated mind that can dis- 
tinctly picture to itself a greater pleasure, a deeper happiness, 
as the concomitant of a larger and sounder life. Conse- 
quently, the common mind always shows a strong antipathy 
to systems of ethics which make pleasure the end of moral 
action. Yet objectors have seldom been able to meet the 
utilitarian argument. In other words, it has been felt, rather 
than clearly seen, that between economics and ethics there is 
a distinction which should be discovered ; and that there must 
be something wrong about an ethical theory that calls both 
motives by the same name. 

Another and vastly more important phase of popular think- 
ing is similarly explained by the foregoing account of the 
ethical motive. When we have discovered that the ethical 
motive arises as a reaction of the organism upon the organ, 
of vague feelings ex masse upon specific feeling, we have 
discerned the real source of moral authority and the origin 
of that half-superstitious conception of authority which still 
holds the common mind in dumb distrust of reason. The 
mass of mankind thinks of authority as something so abso- 
lutely different from reason that it may oppose reason. The 
mass of mankind also thinks of moral conduct as a course of 
action which is prescribed by authority; while it thinks of 
economic activity as being indicated and guided by reason. 
The explanation is not difficult to find if there is a real and 
great difference between the economic and the ethical motive. 
By authority the average man means a power which con- 
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strains his will without his knowing or being able to find out 
why. By reason he means a knowing why. Now it is per- 
fectly clear that, in pursuing economic ends, the average man 
thinks that he knows why he does this or that. He acts ina 
particular way because specific, clearly apprehended wants 
clamor for satisfaction. It is not less clear that, in obeying 
what he regards as an ethical mandate, the average man acts 
without knowing why. A mass of vague feelings and ideas 
arise within his consciousness in protest against certain indul- 
gences, or constraining him to something which he feels to be 
a duty, although he cannot possibly explain to himself why 
he feels or calls it duty. That is to say, the average man can 
clearly apprehend the economic motive; he knows, or thinks 
he knows, the whys and the wherefores of his economic life ; 
and therefore he thinks that the economic life lies within the 
domain of reason. The average man cannot clearly appre- 
hend the ethical motive, analyze it into its elements, or dis- 
cover its origins. He does not know why he is moral; yet 
he feels himself constrained to try to be moral. Therefore 
he believes that morality is imposed upon him by authority ; 
in other words, by a power that constrains his will without re- 
vealing to him how or why; and he regards with distrust any 
intrusion of reason into the ethical domain. So conceiving 
of reason and authority, and having within his own conscious- 
ness an experimental acquaintance with authority, the aver- 
age man easily passes from a deference to the moral authority 
that is internally known, to a reverence for any external au- 
thority that is impressively asserted, and allows himself to 
regard the external authority as, like the moral authority 
within himself, superior to reason. 

Has this discrimination of the ethical from the economic 
motive a practical value, or is it of merely theoretical interest ? 

It has, I think, a twofold practical value. 

First, if a truthful account has been given of the relations 
which the common notion of authority bears to the ethical 
motive, the importance of cultivating rationalistic habits of 
thought is strongly emphasized. Moral authority is real, and, 
in a sense, it is independent of reason. It is deeper, more 
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fundamental, more nearly primitive as a part of human con- 
sciousness than reason is; but it is not independent of organic 
conditions, and therefore is not apart from or in any way 
independent of the complex processes of natural causation. 
Reason alone can enable man to perceive the true nature and 
origin of moral authority, and thereby to avoid the dangers to 
human well-being that still linger in the popular confusion of 
moral with external or supposedly supernatural authority. 
Only through the rationalistic habit of mind can men come 
to understand how important it is, on the one hand, to assert 
the rightful supremacy of moral authority, and, on the other 
hand, to deny the rightfulness of any external authority other 
than a common or social consciousness of the reality and 
rightfulness of the moral authority in each individual. It is 
therefore of supreme importance to continue without quarter 
to fight that obscurantism which is still endeavoring to keep 
the control of thought and conduct within the hands of those 
who assume to rule the spiritual domain by right of divine 
anointment. 

The discrimination of the ethical from the economic motive 
has, I think, secondly, a practical value because it enables us 
to reaffirm with renewed assurance certain rules for the strength- 
ening of ethical impulses which have long been recognized, but 
which have never been regarded as authoritative. If they fol- 
low legitimately as deductions from the principle which has 
here been laid down, their authority is clear. 

Ethical motives, as all recognize, may be strengthened both 
by teaching and by activity. If I have rightly described the 
ethical motive, it is possible to see with much clearness what 
teaching and what activity are necessary for ethical culture, 
and to see, also, the order in which principles are to be empha- 
sized and activities are to be encouraged. 

Ethical motives, then, are to be strengthened first by re- 
affirming the doctrine, older even than any teaching of the 
Greeks, that the efficient cause of morality is manly and 
womanly power, is that vitality which, by its own insistence, 
creates a demand for expansion and variation of life. The 
ethical motive, as we have seen, springs from physiological 
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conditions; and, as power, it is derived from vitality. To 
neglect bodily development, therefore, is not merely to do 
wrong in a sense which all intelligent persons now recognize, 
by impairing the health that is in itself a good, but in the 
much deeper sense of impairing the very springs of moral 
conduct. 

The ethical motive may be strengthened, secondly, by rec- 
ognizing and teaching that varied experiences of pleasure 
within limits of moderation are essential to the existence of a 
consciously moral motive and a moral life. The organism 
which has had repeated experiences of many different kinds 
of enjoyment, associated with the normal activity of every 
organ, is the one that reacts most promptly and vigorously 
against any sort of excess or any over-indulgence in a particu- 
lar pleasure. The Hedonists are absolutely right in their 
fundamental contention. Morality without pleasure of some 
kind or composition is unthinkable. As certainly as specific 
pleasures are the springs of economic action, so certainly are 
varied, measured, and combined pleasures the springs of moral 
action. The task of moral philosophy is not to condemn 
pleasure; it is rather to show how differently pleasures are 
combined and presented in consciousness, when they enter 
into the moral motive, than when they incite economic effort. 
We must frankly admit the essential goodness of pleasure, 
and deny that asceticism is in any sense ethical. 

The ethical motive may be strengthened, thirdly, by re- 
affirming that excess is the fundamental wrong. By permit- 
ting attention to dwell too long or too exclusively upon any 
one subject of desire, we in some measure destroy the power 
of other desires, and not only dwarf our lives, but impair the 
moral motive. And this is just as true when our excesses are 
on the side of those things that are conventionally called 
“ virtues,” as when they are on the side of pleasures that pub- 
lic opinion condemns. In other words, the over-zealous Puri- 
tan, the moral or religious fanatic, the uncompromising politi- 
cal radical, when they refuse to recognize any interest in life 
other than the ones to which they are devoted, are, in the 
light of the physiological and psychological analysis which 
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has been presented, as immoral as the drunkard and the liber- 
tine. If this analysis is true, the middle way, which Aristotle 
described as the only true road of virtue, is indeed such; and 
no one can wander from it to the right hand any more than 
to the left hand, without falling into wrong. 

The ethical motive is to be strengthened, fourthly, by 
teaching that next to moderation is the importance of culti- 
vating a varied outlook and sympathy, and of cherishing ideals 
as an intellectual duty. 

This is an age of specialization and of commercial standards. 
Men judge one another by their business success, and business 
brings a fearful pressure upon every man to devote his entire 
energy to some one line of activity in which he can hope to 
attain pre-eminence. This is in itself a plain violation of moral 
law, and there is nothing mysterious in the undermining of 
personal and public integrity through the insidious action of 
an excessive commercialism. That the business man who 
devotes his entire energy and thought to business matters 
should look without horror upon the control of politics and 
law by an unscrupulous use of money is no occasion for 
surprise. It is a normal and necessary consequence of the 
conditions supposed. Unhappily, our educational policy, 
which should be the great corrective of such tendencies, has 
been corrupted and made to encourage the very evils that 
education should prevent. We have encouraged specializa- 
tion, which is a proper thing to do just to the extent that by 
specialization we mean thoroughness, minute and exact knowl- 
edge within a certain limited field. But specialization in this 
sense need not and should not be at the expense of a broad 
outlook upon the world and a correlative strengthening of 
varied sympathies. Education should make the average man 
see that business interests are but one small part of life, and 
that citizenship is a word of larger import than trade. It 
should make him feel a strong sympathy with every sponta- 
neous popular movement. He should care about the well- 
being of other classes than the one to which he belongs. He 
should be interested in the progressive civilization of other 
nations than his own. Above all, he should be interested in 
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the history and development of thought, in the broadening of 
the mental horizon of the race, and in the expression of its 
struggles and aspirations in the enduring forms of literature 
and art. If the ethical motive is what I have here described 
it as being, then it is the duty of all teachers of morality to 
insist that any man who knowingly neglects to cultivate 
throughout his business or professional life some interest or 
interests that have no direct relation to his business or profes- 
sion, who intentionally or by negligence permits his sympa- 
thies with all mankind, and with the progress of science and 
art to die, is an immoral man, as much to be condemned by a 
sound public opinion as one who transgresses the conven- 
tional code of right doing. 

Moreover, the expansion of thought and sympathy must 
ideally extend into future time. The evolution of social rela- 
tions is not ended, and the development of the human mind is 
not complete. The ethical motive does not merely constrain 
us to act with reference to the many-sidedness of life; it con- 
strains us to act also with reference to the further development 
of life. It is therefore our duty to form and to cherish ideals. 
We must believe that many things can be made better than 
they are at present, and that life in many ways can be made 
more desirable. But these ideals must not be narrow, exclu- 
sive, or grotesquely disproportioned to one another, or to the 
world of fact. They must be brought into harmony, order, 
and measure. In fine, the ethical motive must be both strength- 
ened and directed by reaffirming the Platonic doctrine of cor- 
relation, subordination, and proportion in all that we think and 
in all that we do, 

FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGs. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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SELF-REALIZATION AS A WORKING MORAL 
PRINCIPLE. 


In spite of the mournful utterance of the desponding 
students of society, who tell us that while the world is more 
and more, the individual is withering, it is very doubtful if 
the individual has ever had a better chance than at the end 
of this nineteenth century. In numberless ways life is free 
and richer for us than it was for our forefathers. And this is 
seen to be for our good. People are growing convinced, and 
justly convinced, that education, culture, and rational amuse- 
ment are all helpful to a virtuous life ; while ignorance, coarse- 
ness, and general poverty of mind and body are its greatest 
hinderances. It is inevitable that a conviction so wide-spread, 
and in many ways so salutary, should be represented in con- 
temporary philosophy, which justly prides itself on being 
closely in touch with life. In moral philosophy it appears as 
the theory of self-realization. The obvious fact that modern 
culture has promoted virtue has suggested that virtue itself 
may be a sort of self-culture. In all ages speculation has 
asked, What is moral good? Nota few of our ablest thinkers 
now answer, It is self-realization. And self-realization may 
be best defined as the cultivation of character, as the forma- 
tion of a rich, noble, and harmonious personality. Or again, 
speaking in terms of function, it means a life full of rich, noble, 
and harmonious activities. The fulfilment of such activities, 
or, in other words, the cultivation of such a character, is, the 
self-realizer would argue, what we mean by virtue or moral 
goodness. 

This interpretation of virtue is, we venture to think, quite 
mistaken, for reasons which cannot be adequately set forth in 
a short article. It is possible in brief limits to state a funda- 
mental truth, but scarcely possible to controvert a fundamental 
mistake, since that involves a full statement of the truth as 
well. Our present scope is narrower, to show that this self- 
realization principle does not work well in practice. This, of 
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course, amounts indirectly to a criticism of its truth; since, as 
Aristotle remarked, “all experience harmonizes with a true 
principle, but a false one is soon found to be incompatible with 
the facts.” 

The thesis which we will try to establish is that self-realiza- 
tion is useful as a rough indication of the right moral direction, 
but that when examined narrowly, it turns out to be no more 
than a secondary principle of conduct. 

First, for the former half of the thesis. Self-realization is 
in harmony with the tendencies of the age. It is a counsel 
of growth and expansion, and growth and expansion have been 
characteristic of the England of our generation. The causes 
of this are largely political and economic. Among them are 
the increase in the food-supply and other kinds of wealth, the 
creation of new industries, the participation of the masses in 
political power, colonization, the emancipation of women, and 
the weakening of class prejudices in social life. Now, just as 
in a decaying and straitened society, the virtues of resigna- 
tion and self-denial must rightly gain in favor, so in a free 
and thriving society must the virtues of self-expansion and 
healthy enjoyment. 

These material and political causes of the expansion of 
modern English life may be left to the political economist 
and social historian. They are the conditions of self-expan- 
sion, rather than elements in it. We are concerned rather 
with the higher sides of life, with the sphere of knowledge, 
religion, and art. 

We need not say much of knowledge. For some hundred 
years the English nation has professed to believe in education, 
but only in recent years have we, as a nation, acted up to the 
profession. No side of our national life has expanded more 
than this. 

Religion is another sphere where the principle of expansion 
has supplanted the principle of repression. The essence of 
our Protestantism is to lay more stress upon the individual 
Christian than upon the Church, more stress upon the personal 
relation of the worshipper to his Maker than upon the com- 
munity of the worshippers, combined into an organization 
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and acknowledging common formulz of belief. But this per- 
sonal relation has a double side. We may think more of our 
inferiority and dependence, or more of our aspiration. We 
may reflect that, contrasted with God, man is as dust and his 
life brief as an eddy of the dust; that his wisdom is foolish- 
ness and his strength naught; that his righteousness is as 
filthy rags, his good intentions most weak and transitory. If, 
in addition, we believe in the dogmas of Original Sin and 
Eternal Punishment, we are forced to admit that life should 
be nothing but a preparation for death, and everything which 
hinders the work of salvation a stumbling-block to be cast 
aside from the path. To the condemned wretch daily ex- 
pecting the executioner mirth is but a mockery, and every 
earthly interest but a lure from the task of reconciling himself 
with an offended Maker. 

It may be that few have believed with logical thoroughness 
in this death’s-head theology; but it is certain that not long 
ago it gave a tinge to the lives of most religious Englishmen. 
The grudging or prohibition of amusement, such as novels or 
theatres, the distrust of science, the depreciation of art and all 
the realm of the beautiful was, and in some circles is still, a 
mark of a well-principled mind. But for these old prejudices 
serious middle-class life, particularly in non-conformist circles, 
would not be so bare and tasteless as it generally is. 

But now the tide is setting the other way. We are all 
coming to think more of the possibilities than of the imper- 
fections of our life, more of the promises than of the prohibi- 
tions of the Law, more of aspiration than of self-abasement. 
Our teachers tell us to advance towards the Divine Perfection, 
not to grovel before it. 

It is impossible not to connect this change in religious 
thought with that revival of English art so closely associated 
with the teaching of Ruskin. In great part it has been a re- 
action against the deformities of industrialism ; but many of 
its phenomena carry us back in thought to the great Revival of 
Learning. We know the story of the St. Bernard journeying 
along the Lake of Leman and so lost in theological meditation 
that he never raised his eyes to the noble landscape before 
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him. We know, too, how four centuries later Europe shook 
off this load of theology and claimed once more the right to 
live and enjoy. Something of the same sort has happened to 
us in England on a much smaller scale. As the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries revolted against the Romish asceticism, 
so we have revolted against the self-negating side of Protes- 
tantism ; and in our case, too, with those misguided decadents 
who would sever art from morals, a certain amount of lawless- 
ness has found place in the tumult of reconquered freedom. 

But in the main our art revival has been a power for good- 
ness. Ruskin, its protagonist, is a preacher of morality as 
much as of art; nor is there any intention of selfishness in his 
self-expansion. But though few lives have shown more self- 
sacrifice than his, it is self-expansion which appeals to him 
primarily as a good. In a notable passage he questions the 
claim of self-sacrifice to a place among the virtues ; so loath is 
he to waste the riches of the human spirit. 

If the foregoing estimate of the general expansive tendency 
of our society is right, then self-realization is in a measure 
justified. For no one can doubt that the widening and en- 
richment of English life makes for good. The times favor 
self-expansion, and the self-realization theory teaches us to 
seek it. It is therefore justified as a principle of conduct. 
We shall question, however, its claim to be the main principle 
of conduct. 

A word may be said in passing on the relation of self- 
realization to hedonism, which has many points in common 
with it. The more modern hedonists maintain that pleasures 
are diverse in value, and that we ought to seek the highest. 
The best life would be one full of pleasures, various, persistent, 
and refined. Now, as pleasure is nothing but the feeling of 
activity, this high hedonistic life is much the same as a self- 
realizing life of excellent activities. The difference is that the 
self-realizer thinks more of the permanent character which 
underlies the activities. His aim is the good character rather 
than the functional expressions of it. 

It is characteristic that in modern days we have had an 
ethical rehabilitation of pleasure. The mistake of older times 
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was to confound pleasure with excess, and bring both into the 
same condemnation. A more thorough criticism has led us 
to a milder judgment. Pleasure is seen to be nothing more 
than the feeling of the performance of function, of the free 
discharge of vital energy. In itself it can neither be harmful 
nor blameworthy. Rather it is a mark of health and adapta- 
tion to environment; while pain is the mark of disease and 
failure and a spirit at odds with life and one’s fellow-men. 

Now, it has become an ethical truism that for the normal 
man a good life must be a life of congenial work and sympa- 
thetic co-operation with his fellow-citizens. It is obvious, 
therefore, that a good life must be on the whole a pleasant 
one. But not only is it right to make a pleasure of one’s 
duty, it is right also to take advantage of all those innocent 
enjoyments which put us into a harmonious state of mind, in- 
crease our vigor, and make us feel kindly towards our fellow- 
men. This is a truth which has penetrated far beyond philo- 
sophical circles and contributed to form public opinion on 
the value of enjoyment. A wise liberality towards innocent 
pleasures has in the best of our contemporaries replaced the 
puritanism of our forefathers. 

The foregoing remarks have, it may be hoped, given some 
color to the first part of our thesis, that the maxim of self- 
realization is valuable as a guide for the general direction of 
conduct. Before we go on to the second part we will, as self- 
realization is not an exact term, attempt to gain a clear view 
of its meaning. We have defined it in a general way as the 
cultivation of character. This may be understood in more 
than one sense. When we are told to realize the self, does 
this mean the entire self? If so, we must form a conception 
of human excellence somewhat akin to that of Aristotle, who 
says that the chief good for man must be the actuality of his 
powers according to their own proper law of excellence. The 
good man then will be one who has developed his nature in 
every direction, or, to use a phrase of Goethe’s, one who has 
reared the pyramid of his being as high as he possibly can. 
But surely to live for self-realization in this sense is a very 
pagan sort of virtue. The entire self includes a great many 
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elements which are entirely selfish. A fully developed man, 
according to the Greek idea, is one who is not only rich in 
habits of virtue and sympathy, but also in bodily vigor, and 
the various accomplishments of intellect and emotion. Now, 
to be all this, one needs not only good intentions, but also the 
“furniture of fortune,”—wealth, social position, and general 
prosperity. So to make entire self-realization one’s supreme 
aim implies the pursuit of these things as well as the pursuit 
of virtue. But it is hardly necessary to point out that, accord- 
ing to the current standard of morality, at least, one must be 
constantly prepared to give up or hazard these external goods, 
and accept with resignation the prospect of a maimed and 
stunted life, if duty so requires it. 

The difficulties in the way of all-round self-realization are 
obvious; but some thinkers have sought to evade them by 
distinguishing in man the true self from the false, the rational 
from the irrational, the animal from the spiritual. Self-realiza- 
tion, they maintain, lies in developing the higher and suppress- 
ing the lower. But this distinction is not a sound one. We 
cannot break a man’s personality into two. We cannot say 
that his bodily part has, so to speak, no business to be there, 
and that his intellect and will alone form his true self. If 
feeling were a false element in the man, it would be separable 
from him at least in thought. We could imagine him with- 
out it, and he would seem to us as then relieved from an en- 
cumbrance and disfigurement. But psychology tells us other- 
wise. Man is a creature of feeling in every fibre of his nature. 
We cannot even conceive him without his body, or his con- 
sciousness without the element that comes from sensation. 
Even if we achieved the impossible and formed a character 
all intellect and will to the exclusion of feeling, we should not 
be realizing the true self, but only a part of the self. 

To this criticism an opponent might urge that partial self- 
realization is the truest form of it; that we may not be able to 
annihilate the lower self, but we are most ourselves when we 
indulge it as little as possible. We reply that this is asceti- 
cism, and asceticism may or may not be a true theory of life, 
but it is something quite different from self-realization. The 
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principle of self-realization has, in fact, transformed itself into 
a principle of self-sacrifice. It is true that from one point of 
view every act of denial is also an act of affirmation. The 
austerity of the hermit, the obstinacy of the martyr, are acts 
of self-realization in so far as they affirm one element of the 
self. But the affirmation of the one element is made at the 
expense of the rest, and this kind of self-realization lies out- 
side the scope of our present argument. 

A very popular and valuable form of the self-realization 
doctrine is that which bids us realize what is called the social 
self. One often hears people make a sharp opposition be- 
tween egoism and altruism; in fact, treat them as contradic- 
tories and mutually exclusive. But it does not need a very 
profound study to see that they are to a very large extent two 
aspects of the same thing; that the growth of the self implies 
an increased devotion to the interests of one’s fellow-men. 
The sympathies are, indeed, a great part of the content of the 
ego; a man can only live a full life for himself if he lives in 
the lives of others also. This is a point of view which T. H. 
Green did so much to impose upon our generation. A life of 
social devotion, of service in the spheres of the family, the 
parish or city, and the state, is really a life of self-realization 
of the truest and highest kind. Such a moral ideal, he would 
have argued, combines the truth in the ethical systems of 
Aristotle and Hegel. While Aristotle tells us to pursue the 
summum bonum, eudaimonia, Hegel insists on the moral value 
of “my station and its duties.” The fact is, says Green, that 
happiness is realized by devotion to the duties of one’s station. 
This only requires a little supplementing to make it the best 
form of self-realization which our moral experience has so far 
disclosed to us. Green hardly took enough account of the 
self-regarding virtues and of the pursuit of art and science for 
their own sakes. But if a man, without neglecting the claims 
of prudence and self-preservation and the claims of intellectual 
and artistic culture, can live a widely sympathetic life as a 
religious man and an active citizen, he has surely formed a 
character as rich as any that we know. 

The foregoing, it may be hoped, is a statement of the self- 
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realization principle as a thinker might express it. But every 
one has heard this question discussed in places far outside the 
philosophic sphere. It has escaped out of the lecture-room 
into the circulating library. Not a little of the literature of 
the day preaches vaguely but forcibly a gospel of self-realiza- 
tion. “ Be free,” “Strip off conventions,” “Live your own 
life,” is the burden of many a problem novel and problem play. 
On the ears of men of settled character and station such 
phrases fall unheeded. But to the young and untrained they 
have a delusive ring of hope and emancipation. 

One can imagine a veteran exponent of this higher in- 
dividualism giving counsel to a young friend entering life. 
“My son,” he will say, ‘‘cultivate character. It is the only 
object in the world of permanent value in itself. Shun every- 
thing that narrows your life; cast ont everything that deforms 
it. Breadth, sweetness, equipose, these are the qualities of 
the virtuous man, the man who truly succeeds.” 

We have now tried to show what the maxim of self-realiza- 
tion means in its various forms, and to prove that it is in har- 
mony with the tendencies of the age and, therefore, valuable 
as a general indication of the kind of life one ought to lead. 
But we hold that its utility ends here. If a man attempted to 
regulate his conduct strictly by it, his life would be a moral 
failure. There is, in fact, a maxim which is higher than 
“Realize yourself,” and that is, “Work.” Let the work be 
the highest within your reach, but let it be low and inferior 
work rather than none at all. It may be objected that 
Green’s theory of conduct combines these two principles of 
work and self-realization, since it is by working in one’s sta- 
tion that self-realization is achieved. This is not strictly true. 
Devotion to the duties of one’s station implies commonly a 
certain self-realization, the acquirement of a certain excellence 
of character; but not always. It may lead to a partial or 
total self-suppression. Whereas if a man makes it his chief 
aim to form an excellent character, to enjoy a life rich in noble 
and various activities, he must reject as unworthy most of those 
forms of work with which men have to be content. Green’s 
theory is plausible because it is not strictly logical. Work 
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is one thing and character another. They are closely con- 
nected but not the same. A man will look at life ina different 
way according as he makes the one or the other his primary 
aim. 

We will now see how this works out at the various ages of 
man. Take first the young man to whom the self-realization 
principle appeals so powerfully. We argue that when he is 
entering on the serious business of life he should accept 
eagerly and gratefully such opportunities of self-realization as 
present themselves, but must not make this his primary aim. 
He must not resolve to “be free” or to “live his own life.” 
He must resolve to live in the eye of the task-master. The 
maxim of work, the spirit of service and subordination, not 
the desire of personal achievement, must be his prevalent 
mood if he would succeed. In support of this we have but 
to consider the constitution of society. It is a truth which 
only needs recalling’ that man is a social creature; apart from 
society he is nothing. Now, the dominating, one might almost 
say overwhelming, fact about society is its organization. In 
order that society may exist certain work must be performed ; 
certain daily provision made for the sustenance of body and 
mind. In a civilized society the mass of this work is enor- 
mous, and can only be accomplished by an immensely elaborate 
industrial organization held together by stringent discipline. 
On the successful working of this the welfare of every citizen 
depends ; and every citizen, if he would not be a useless drone, 
must bear his part in it. As it is the foremost of all human 
interests that society should flourish, so our co-operation in it 
is the foremost of all our duties. Till that claim is satisfied 
we must not think of individual self-realization. 

For the young man entering life these conditions must hold 
good with special stringency. To many of us the universal 
yoke of social duty may become easy through custom; he is 
just learning to wear it. In serving the apprenticeship to life 
a man cannot afford to think of forming a character, except in 
a secondary way. He has to acquire the mechanical skill of 
his profession, the knack of handling the tools, so to speak ; 
and this is an engrossing task, even for the aptest learner. 
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Moreover, he must get some notion of the composition of his 
society, of the way the social mechanism does its work, and 
of the function which his own employment performs in it. 
He must study human nature and, in particular, those varieties 
of it which he will have to work with. Above all he must get 
to know himself, his faculties and their limitations, so that he 
may lay out his talent to the best advantage. All this time he 
must, apprentice-like, be subject to authority. He must, in 
some measure, surrender his personality to be moulded by his 
master and by the spirit of his professional environment. 

It is possible that the out-and-out believer in character may 
remark that this apprenticeship is the apprenticeship of a Phil- 
istine, or, as Dickens would have said, of Podsnappery, and 
that our docile young man will end as a soulless creature of 
routine. The case is not quite so bad as that, and yet we 
must admit that in thus becoming useful members of society 
men, for one thing, lose much of the charm of irresponsibility. 
A Harold Skimpole who utterly refuses the social harness 
and shifts all his burdens on to his more business-like friends 
is a much more entertaining creature than Podsnap who has 
gone to the City at ten a.m. regularly for the last thirty-five 
years, and whose ideas, never very extensive, have become 
too narrow for intelligent conversation. And, fiction apart, it 
is unfortunately true that many excellent men grow duller as 
they grow older. One notes in them with regret the wither- 
ing of youthful enthusiasms, the abandonment of youthful 
studies, a general policy of mental retrenchment. The change 
may not be enough to dissolve friendship, but one is forced 
to admit that though they remain good fellows they are no 
longer good company. 

This fact is all the sadder because so many scamps grown 
gray in mischief remain entertaining to the last. The life of 
a ne’er-do-well is one of adventure, of escapes and devices, 
of frequent change of scene and occupation. He does not 
fossilize in the routine of business and the rearing of an un- 
intelligent family. It is certain that, in many ways, Alfred 
Jingle, that prince of sharpers, was more of a self-realizer 
than the exemplary Podsnap. His character, though less solid, 
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had more wealth of experience, more variety and intricacy, 
more light and shade, and all the charm of the out-at-elbows 
picturesque. The life, then, of the average useful citizen does 
not tend to develop and display the lighter graces of character. 
This no doubt is due to the still imperfect development of 
society. When this imperfection is removed, when scientific 
invention has superseded drudgery, when every man’s life-task 
is so varied, so interesting, and so congenial that his mind 
grows brighter and suppler as he grows older, then self-realiza- 
tion and duty will coincide. But this is obviously in the distant 
future. So much for the question how far the lighter excel- 
lencies of character are realized by devotion to the duties of 
one’s station. 

Now let us turn to the solid virtues. Do we realize that 
side of character by the life of civic subordination? To this 
our answer must be twofold. We realize them in a sense; 
but not in the sense meant by one who maintains the ethical 
theory of self-realization. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
that active work in society, the business-like pursuit of some 
useful calling, is the only moral training that rests upon a 
solid base. No academic or cloistered virtue can pretend to 
the same reality. The moralist defines virtue; the preacher 
inspires us with ardor to pursue it; practical experience alone 
can show that it is the necessary condition of all that gives 
life its value and its dignity. But we cannot argue from 
this that doing one’s duty in one’s station and resolving to 
realize oneself are the same thing, or two ways of describing 
the same moral attitude. From our humble human stand- 
point there is all the difference between them. Life is a strug- 
gle, nay, a sort of fight, and a resolution to do one’s best in 
the fight is very different from thinking foremost of the type 
of character produced by victory. A few considerations will 
make this plain. In the first place, there is the chance of per- 
ishing or getting maimed in the struggle. This chance is very 
considerable in some professions, as those of the soldier, the 
sailor, and even the physician. But it exists, too, in the most 
peaceful walks of life; in the way of business or in the man- 
agement of one’s family. Noone can be sure that he may not 
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any day be required to hazard life or fortune at the call of 
duty. Now, surely, this obvious contingency is not provided 
for when self-realization is made the rule of life. Consider the 
profession of the soldier and imagine the recruit enlisting with 
the aim that he may realize the character of the veteran. How 
absurd this sounds! and yet, if character is really the supreme 
thing, it is what he ought to do. If any recruit did talk in 
this strain, the man of common-sense would remind him that 
a bullet might ruin his plans at the outset. So, more or less, 
with the other walks of life, from chimney-sweeps to em- 
perors. To the man of duty death is an incident; to the self- 
realizer it is a frustration. 

A further consideration will show the impracticability of 
the scheme of life we are criticising. The young man who 
sets out to realize character must have some more or less 
definite type before his mind. No one can think of rivalling 
such diverse kinds of excellence as Shakespeare, Napoleon, 
and Sir Isaac Newton all in one lifetime. Generally, some 
favorite hero strikes his fancy and shapes his ideal. Now, 
granting that he has health and long life, what are his chances 
of becoming what he wants to be? Surely, very slight. In 
the first place, very few men are in a position to choose their 
own career. Circumstances are generally such that only two 
or three places in the social organization are open to them. 
They must either take these or starve. Secondly, even if a 
young man is free to choose his career, it is impossible to be 
certain what will be its effect on his character. He can only 
guess how the matter will work out; for both factors in the 
problem, his own nature and his future circumstances, are at 
best imperfectly known. It may be that his chosen career 
will turn out very different from what he anticipates, and 
demand a type of excellence very different from what he 
admires. A youth may enter the army desiring to realize 
the virtues of the Homeric warri6r, and find, when in it, that 
he can serve his country best as a statistician. 

The advocate of self-realization may consider the two fore- 
going objections to be of minor importance. It may be true 
that when we set forth to form a noble character we cannot 
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be sure either that an accident will not frustrate us or that we 
shall achieve exactly that type which we admire. And yet, 
he might urge, under average circumstances, some sort of 
excellence will undoubtedly be achieved if we go the right 
way to gain it,—ze., by working in the social organization, 
Now, in one sense this is true; but it is not true exactly in 
the sense the self-realizer means it. Undoubtedly the best 
way to form a character is by doing the duties of one’s station. 
But we must, when we throw ourselves into those duties, 
be moderate in our anticipations of the character we shall 
achieve. It may possess a good deal of solid worth, but it is 
very likely to be battered and flawed by rough contact with 
the world. This is not the kind of character which attracts 
enthusiastic youth. The better kind of young man shows 
but scant respect for what he calls the respectable Philistine. 
Occasionally one meets with seniors who have borne an 
active part in life and yet delight us with the fulness and 
beauty of their natures. They have somehow kept them- 
selves unspotted from the world. But this is rare. The 
average man who works in the world must expect to be more 
or less spotted thereby. 

Of this any one may convince himself who has had experi- 
ence of life. Let him think of the business men he knows 
and weigh their virtues with an even hand. Take a man in 
full contact with the hard realities of the world, a solicitor or 
stock broker, for example. Respectable members of these 
professions are honest in the main. We habitually trust our 
fortunes and our dearest interests in their hands. But would 
their general practice, and therefore their characters, be ap- 
proved by any youth enamoured of abstract virtue? Would 
it bear to be put forward as the goal of a self-realizing life? 
No one has written a detailed and authentic treatise on the 
morality of the stock-exchange or the solicitor’s office, though 
on the latter subject there are many valuable hints in a re- 
cent paper on legal ethics in America.* It is to be hoped 
that some candid and philosophic member of these professions 
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will brave idle scandal and record an interesting phase of 
moral practice before it passes away. It is doubtful, however, 
if such a treatise will ever be written, but if it is, we may be 
quite certain that the system of practice which it will disclose, 
though perhaps not unsuited to the needs of the profession, 
will not square with any moral code promulgated by phi- 
losopher or religious teacher, from Confucius and Buddha 
down to the present day. 

It is needless to enlarge further on the moral imperfections 
of the worldly. The judicious student of human nature 
knows them only too well. The subject is one which readily 
lends itself to cheap sarcasm. It is very easy to dwell on the 
failings of respectable modern society and then turn and ask 
how we dare call ourselves Christians, or claim to be superior 
to savages, who are too simple to cheat and too gentle to kill 
their fellow-men. This is ethical clap-trap. It is better to 
record with equanimity these two instructive facts: we cannot 
be solidly virtuous if we do not work in the world, and we 
are not likely to be perfectly virtuous if we do. 

Of this second fact the reason is not far to seek; it lies in 
the imperfection of society. Dirty work and drudgery, the 
same causes which depress our elasticity and make us dull 
and formal, also tend to make us morally imperfect. The sys- 
tem in which we work is imperfect, so are the people we work 
with, and the imperfections of all react upon us. Consider 
the lawyer. Under the most favorable circumstances he sees 
men in an unamiable light, disputing mostly over money ; 
while as an agent of justice he is a sort of social scavenger. 
He has a great deal of dirty work to do and must come into 
contact with many dubious and even vile characters. All this 
does not improve a man; it is difficult to touch pitch and not 
be defiled. Again, the system of law which he has to admin- 
ister is very faulty, and the individual can do but little to im- 
prove it. Let him be as scrupulous as he will, he must do 
many hard things; he must often be the instrument of injus- 
tice; he must make many compromises between professional 
advancement and the dictates of honesty. 

These considerations lead us on to what is the really fatal 
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defect of the self-realizing principle : it prevents a man from 
throwing himself with all his heart into the duties of his sta- 
tion. At the outset of every enterprise it calls on him to 
pause and ask himself, Shall I be the better man for this? 
Will not that work involve a deterioration of my character ? 
Will not this drudgery narrow the full round of my activities ? 
It bids us replace duty by a sort of higher selfishness and 
subordinate the interest of the community to a sort of higher 
individualism. 

Now, this is a fatal mood if one would accomplish anything 
in the world. The self-realizer is like a soldier who puts his 
personal character above the interests of the army. He can- 
not embark on this expedition because it is a wanton aggres- 
sion; he cannot besiege that city because innocent women and 
children will be starved; he cannot shoot that prisoner be- 
cause the man was maltreated and goaded into mutiny. Ob- 
viously, soldiers must go through the horrors and brutalities 
of war as best they can. Not theirs to reason why or make 
reply when orderscome. And yet we honor the profession of 
arms. So with other walks of life, more or less. We all 
know the story of Cavour, who, in the midst of his diplomatic 
labors for Italian freedom, paused one day and asked himself, 
“Am I not fast becoming a scoundrel?” Some professions 
are less trying than others, and in every one we can, within 
limits, reject the evil without losing the good. But in all 
it is a condition of success that we think of work before 
character. 

It is possible that the reader may agree to some extent with 
the foregoing views and yet be sorry to hear them spoken. 
The ethical theory you attack, he may say, is visionary, but 
it is elevating. It stimulates aspiration, and in any case can 
have no bad effects. We doubt this. It is of real importance 
to a young man to havea theory of virtue which squares with 
experience, and this is where the self-realization theory is par- 
ticularly weak. Just now this questionable theory tends to 
predominate in ethical teaching. The result is that the cul- 
tured young man leaves the university with mistaken notions 
about the conduct of life; and, unless he is one of those prac- 
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tical sceptics who keep their academic theories in one pocket 
and their working maxims in the other, he soon finds himself 
at odds with his profession. Thus it is that a hopeful career 
often begins in failure. A man of vigorous mind, of course, 
soon pulls himself together ; for the logic of life is pretty sure 
to overpower the logic of the lecture-room. He learns to 
smile at ideals whose merit lies in their inaccessibility, at moral 
precepts which are totally unworkable, at counsels of perfec- 
tion which, if one took them seriously, would lead society 
straight to destruction. This is no great misfortune. The 
misfortune is that he grows sceptical of moral philosophy 
altogether. He concludes that it is quite incompetent to 
grasp the facts. He may even assert that a consistent theory 
of moral experience is beyond the reach of the human mind. 

These facts probably account for the neglect of moral phi- 
losophy among practical men. Of such men very few, 
whether in politics or trade or the professions, would admit 
that any text-book of ethics could help them much in the 
questions with which they have to deal. The same spirit 
appears in modern literature. There is a touch of it in 
Charles Kingsley and more than a touch in Mr. Kipling. The 
latter, indeed, in his anxiety to insist on the stern realities of 
duty would have it that ideals are superfluous, except to pro- 
fessors, and that the first step in real wisdom is to fling them 
away. This is absurd, taken literally. The working ideal in 
every man is nothing but his system of preferences and an- 
tipathies, and we find this equally in the roughest Tommy 
Atkins and in the most cultured professor. The fallacy to 
shun is that in the ideal a purpose of self-realization, rather 
than of active service, should be the dominating principle. 

In estimating the validity and the workableness of the self- 
realization principle we have taken first and foremost that 
epoch when a man is embarking on the serious business of 
life; for then especially does one come into contact with solid 
realities and need the guidance of a solid maxim. At such 
a time, we have tried to show, the principle of work-where- 
you-can takes precedence of self-realization. For the rest of 
life also, as it seems to us, this precedence holds good. But 
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there are at least two epochs when self-realization, though 
still secondary, gains in importance. One is the Lehr- und 
Wanderjahre of youth, when we should strive to widen the 
boundaries of our character; the other, the years of settled 
middle life, when we should strive to perfect it. 

In adolescence, the young man, emancipated from school 
and not yet harnessed to a profession, has a few precious 
years to devote to moral and intellectual culture. If men 
were like the Olympian gods, careless of trouble and the 
necessity of laboring for their daily bread, culture, no doubt, 
would be the supreme principle of life. We should have 
nothing to do but to devote ourselves to the most refined and 
improving life we know. Now, the young man at the univer- 
sity is actually in an almost Olympian position. He has but 
little care or drudgery; his business is to improve his mind 
and body as much as possible. If he does not extend his 
knowledge and accomplishments at this propitious season, his 
mind is likely to remain poor and narrow for the rest of his 
life. It is right, therefore, that self-realization should bulk 
largely in the young student’s ideal, and this is one reason 
why the ethical theory based thereon is so popular in aca- 
demic circles. And yet even here the judicious educator will 
insist that the duty of work is ultimately higher than culture. 
Hegel was right when he taught that the stern lesson of sub- 
mission and service must be learned before we can enter into 
knowledge and freedom. The fear of the Lord, or something 
like it, is undoubtedly the beginning of wisdom. 

The self-realization of maturity is a rather different thing. 
Youth, like a barbarian conqueror, overruns more territory 
than it can retain. In our college days we take up a variety 
of pursuits, which have to be dropped when leisure becomes 
scarce, and indulge in virtues which afterwards prove too deli- 
cate for common use. In middle life we concentrate ourselves 
on what is practically attainable. A man, let us suppose, is 
master of his profession. His work, which has the first claim 
upon him, has become easy by habituation. He then can and 
ought to try to cultivate virtues and faculties which his daily 
task does not require. The relation of this conscious self- 
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cultivation to the discipline of one’s daily work is like that of 
gymnastics to natural exercise. The latter is the true founda- 
tion of a good physique, but it does not bring every muscle 
into play. A man must train systematically if he would have 
all parts equally strong. So it is with the active citizen, who, 
having passed the stress of mastering his profession, finds him- 
self with leisure for self-cultivation. In this matter no man can 
lack employment. Innate faults of character, faults contracted 
from the world, abound in every one and usually defy com- 
plete eradication. However diligently the field be cleaned, 
the weeds spring up year after year; while in zsthetic and 
intellectual culture there is literally no end to what one may 
do. But even in this quiet autumn of life, one need hardly 
say, the maxim of self-realization remains secondary. Man, 
in some sort, continues in harness to the end. He may have 
retired from business, his family may have grown up and gone 
out into the world, but at least the duties of citizenship and re- 
ligion remain. So soon as he ceases to recognize the sway of 
duty and to serve an ideal which is something higher and wider 
than his own personal perfection, he ceases to lead a good 
moral life. If he does not actually work much, he must hold 
himself ready to work, or, at least, to suffer. Death is the 
only final manumission from the service of life. 


Henry STuRT. 
OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


THE MORAL VALUE OF SILENCE.* 


PYTHAGORAS, among the ancients, united men in voluntary 
association for the purpose of realizing, through such fellow- 
ship, the moral end of life. He made it a condition that every 
one who desired to join his Order, before he could be ad- 
mitted, should attest his worthiness by preserving silence 
during five years. Nay, he allowed no one to see his face 
who had not successfully passed through this trying novitiate. 





* An address to the Society for Ethical Culture of New York, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1898, 
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In the Monastery of La Trappe, France, and in its affiliated 
Monasteries in this and other countries, there prevails the 
rule of perpetual silence, broken only by the voice of prayer 
and of brief and solemn salutation when the brothers meet. 

Without going to any such lengths, without attempting to 
depreciate the kindly offices of human intercourse through 
the medium of the spoken word, I yet maintain that some of 
the holiest, loveliest things in life are best preserved when 
kept in the casket of reticence, when the seal of silence upon 
them remains unbroken. 

If an instrument could be devised to record the words that 
are spoken on the face of the globe, this instrument would 
need to be in constant operation. For the stream of human 
speech is never still. When one half the world is quiet, the 
other half is talking. But, of all the words that are spoken, 
how few can be regarded as successful expressions of thought 
and feeling. How few are remembered after they have been 
uttered, or deserve to be. The art of using language is one 
which everybody practises from babyhood upward. And yet 
it is one in which only an exceedingly small number become 
proficient. To what precisely is the difficulty due? It is due 
not merely to our awkwardness in using the tool of language, 
but to certain defects in the tool itself. The difficulty consists 
in this,—that there are few words in language that express 
a particular thing and nothing else, but that words for the 
most part designate classes of objects, and that it is only by 
combining these class terms, by partly blocking the meaning 
of each by the help of the others, that we can indicate more 
or less satisfactorily the particular thing we wish to say. The 
trick of speaking is like a trick sometimes practised in the 
hunting of wild animals. The wood or thicket in which the 
animal is concealed is surrounded, a cordon of hunters is 
drawn closer and closer, the circle becomes smaller and smaller, 
until at last the quarry is brought to bay and transfixed with 
the spear. So, in endeavoring to find a suitable expression for 
our thought, we are engaged in a kind of mental chase, and 
the words we use are a series of concentric circles, growing 
narrower as we proceed, until at last the sense is trapped, 
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brought to bay, as it were, where it can no longer escape us, 
and transfixed on the keen point of speech. It is difficult 
enough to produce this specification of meaning, even where 
visible and tangible objects are concerned. If you read the 
account of a botanist about some species of plant that you 
have never seen, you will at once realize how hard it is to 
form a picture of what is described merely from the descrip- 
tive terms used. But the difficulty is immeasurably‘increased 
when an attempt is made to express, by means of language, 
something that is not tangible, not visible, a purely inward 
occurrence, an idea, a state of feeling. The vocabulary at our 
service for such purposes is limited indeed. 

Here, then, we have one reason why silence is often better 
than speech, because certain things—and these the greatest, 
the highest, and the most inward—are actually inexpressible, 
incommunicable, ineffable in their very nature, and because 
the attempt to clothe them, nevertheless, in words belittles 
them. I mention, as a first instance of the unspeakable, 
gratitude. Of course, we can express our thanks for the 
lesser benefactions which we receive at the hands of our fel- 
lows; to one who has helped us by a timely loan, for instance, 
when we happened temporarily to be in need of financial as- 
sistance; to one who testifies, honestly and truthfully, in our 
favor, without, however, incurring any great sacrifice himself 
by so doing; to one who lends us his influence in procuring 
employment, to which, by our talents and attainments, we are 
entitled. To these and such as these we can express our 
thanks, and we can, occasion offering, return their favors by 
similar services on our part. But the moment the benefac- 
tions, of which we are the recipients, involve self-sacrifice on 
the part of our benefactors—especially great self-sacrifice—we 
are speechless, utterly unable to find words in which to express 
our thankfulness. That is to say, when infinite thanks are 
called for, we find ourselves to be poor in thanks, not because 
we do not feel the gratitude, but because the instrument of 
human language cannot convey what we feel. And at such 
times to use the current phrases in which thanks are apt to be 
expressed seems to us like a profanation of our feeling, so far 
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short do they fall of what we should like to say; so paltry 
and pitifully inadequate do they seem. We are reduced to 
the necessity of falling back on the language of gesture, and 
of indicating by signs and tokens, by the pressure of the 
hand, by the eloquence of the eye, what the tongue is in- 
competent to frame into words. Can you thank the physician 
who, by constant attendance, by unremitting watchfulness and 
solicitude, by the exercise of his highest skill, by self-forget- 
ting patience and care, has saved the imperilled life of your 
child? You can indicate your gratitude by signs. For the 
acts in which you try to express it are only valuable as signs 
of what you feel. But you can never express it in any set 
form of language. All the forms of speech that suggest 
themselves for the purpose are at once rejected as cold, trivial, 
worthless. Neither can a child ever thank its parents in words 
for all that they have done for it. Nor can lovers thank one 
another for the infinite tendernesses, delicacies, and ministries 
of love. Gratitude of the deep sort, then, is one instance of 
a content too volatile to be confined within the forms of 
words; or, better, of a freight too heavy for the vehicles of 
language to transport without their giving way beneath it. 
Our richest spiritual joys and our profoundest sorrow are 
other examples. Indeed, all our deepest feelings have about 
them this characteristic.—of being incommunicable. We try, 
in stammering utterance, by tokens and symbols, to give a 
hint of what we feel; but when the feeling has become so 
profound as to take complete possession of us, even that 
resource fails us, and then the realm of ‘utter silence is our 
only refuge. We think with contempt of the chatterer who 
can talk glibly of his gratitude or his love; we judge that 
his nature is shallow, that his emotional life is superficial. 
The very fact that he talks so freely about what he feels is 
proof of that. We say of the grief that vents itself in sighs 
and groans, in cries and lamentations, that though it may 
shake the soul like a tempest, like a tempest it will pass 
away. Those who mourn their friends loudly and violently, 
as a rule mourn briefly. <A year, perhaps, will pass, and we 
shall find that they have formed new friendships, new affec- 
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tions. On the other hand, we stand in awe of speechless 
sorrow, for we know that it has taken hold of the roots of the 
soul, and that a long time must pass before its poignant pangs 
can be mitigated. Silence, then, is forced upon us by the 
defects of language as an instrument of expression. It is 
forced upon us because there are certain inward experiences 
that simply cannot be put into words. 

In the next place, silence is the right attitude in the case 
of those things which might, indeed, be spoken, but ought not 
to be. Of these, I mention the following examples. First, 
charity. The violet of charity blooms in hidden nooks, and 
its charm is inseparable from its secretiveness. “Charity,” it 
is said, “ vaunteth not itself.” And why not? Because its 
value is altogether dependent on the motive by which it is in- 
spired—the motive of pure, unselfish love for another being 
like ourselves. The publication of one’s charities to the world 
is so unpleasing and repellent because it gives color to the 
suspicion that the actuating motive was the vainglorious de- 
sire for admiration and praise. A frankly selfish act is revolt- 
ing indeed, but is by no means so obnoxious as selfishness 
parading under the mask of unselfishness self-love, that pre- 
tends to feed another’s need, but in reality aims only at pam- 
pering its own conceit. “ Charity vaunteth not itself;” for 
the moment it vaunteth itself it ceases to be charity. Charity 
executes its mission of mercy under the zgis of silence, in 
such a manner that its own right hand shall not know what 
its left hand doeth. Secrecy is the bloom of charity. If you 
brush that away from it, you have despoiled it of its richest 
beauty. The silence that marks true charity is required to 
guard the purity of the motive. Any act is capable of mani- 
fold interpretations. A seemingly kind act may be prompted 
by an evil motive; and a seemingly unkind act may be 
prompted by a lofty motive. It is only the spirit that inhabits 
the act that makes it fine. But how shall we judge of the 
spirit? In the case of charity we have a sufficient mark to 
go by. If the act is obtruded upon the attention, the spirit is 
not fine. If the act is withdrawn from view, performed almost 
shamefacedly, the spirit zs fine. 
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I have used the word “ shamefacedly ;” and this leads me to 
suggest another reason why charity deserves to be called the 
Daughter of Silence. There is really a distinct feeling of 
shame mingled with our charitable deeds. Shame is a com- 
plex attribute. It by no means always implies the sense of 
guilt. It is often the sensitive protest against the unveiling 
of sanctities, the sign of innocence and not of evil. And so, 
we often feel ashamed when we bestow our help upon a worthy 
object of charity, not on our own account, but on his account; 
we are vicariously ashamed for his sake. For we cannot 
help regarding it as something pitiful, something to be covered 
up, that a being invested with the dignity of humanity, a being 
so great in destiny, so worthy of reverence as every human 
being ought to be, should have fallen to so low an estate as to 
be deprived of food or shelter, or other necessaries of life, and 
dependent for these upon the aid of his fellow-beings. It is this 
pathetic sense of the contrast between what the man’s con- 
dition ought to be, and the actual condition in which we find 
him, that awakens in us the desire to shield him as far as pos- 
sible from the exposure of his needs to the world’s eye, and 
leads us to throw the mantle of silence—in this case the 
mantle of true charity—over his nakedness. He who is not 
silent as to his charities is deficient in a fine moral sense. His 
charity is of a questionable sort. 

There are these two reasons for reticence in the case of 
charity: the one relating to the purity of our own motives, 
the other to the protection of the self-respect of those whom 
we assist. I wish to add that what I have said applies to 
private charity. There are, however, certain forms of col- 
lective effort in charity, in which publicity of action is not 
open to the same objections. A body of people acting in 
concert for the support of philanthropic institutions have a 
right to make known to the public what they are doing, or 
propose to do, for the sake of obtaining the public support. 
And, for the same reason, it is often best that those who con- 
tribute should do so openly, for the sake of influencing others 
to follow their example. The distinction between collective 
and private charity appears to me to be a valid one, inasmuch 
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as the former is rather an act of public spirit than of charity 
proper, and is directed to the public well-being rather than to 
that of particular individuals, while the latter is, or should 
be, the outgrowth of a relation between individual and indi- 
vidual, a ray of sunshine, falling from one human face upon 
another. 

The silence of gratitude and the silence of charity have been 
mentioned. Let us consider next the silence of privacy; the 
law of silence that protects whatever specifically concerns our- 
selves from the prying curiosity of others. There are certain 
intimate thoughts which we express only to our intimate 
friends; nay, certain thoughts which perhaps we do not di- 
vulge even to these, which even our nearest ones must content 
themselves to guess at, to divine. There is, or ought to be, 
for every one, a certain territory which he may properly fence 
in against all comers. The right to be uncommunicative, with 
regard to certain matters, has been slowly acquired, and the 
extent to which it is conceded may be regarded as a measure 
of civilization. Children, among themselves, do not tolerate 
incommunicativeness at all. To keep anything secret they 
consider an offence. Among primitive races there seems to 
be the same lack of seclusion, the same denial of the right to 
be incommunicative. As property is often held in common, 
as many families often live under the same roof, so the inner 
life of each member of the tribe is the common property of 
all. Under the existing law in the State of New York it is 
provided that, on Sundays, in the liquor-shops, the shades 
shall be raised and the windows shall be free from obstruc- 
tion, so that the police-officer may, at any time, look in and 
see what is going on. So, among uncultivated people, the 
windows of the mind are required to be kept free from inter- 
vening curtains or obstructions of any kind, in order that the 
public, if it choose, may look in at any moment and see what is 
going on within. Slowly, gradually, with much difficulty, the 
right to curtain off our inner world has been won in civilized 
communities. And even in these communities the subjects 
to which the benefits of the rule of privacy apply require to 
be further extended. This precious privilege of keeping one’s 
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own counsel as to matters which others have no right to know, 
simply because they cannot comprehend, because they cannot 
be expected to have the insight, the intellectual sympathy, 
necessary to enter understandingly into the niceties of our 
feelings and our way of thinking,—this precious privilege, I 
say, requires to be further extended. That it would be an 
impertinence to ask a man how large his income is, or to touch 
on other private subjects of like nature, is conceded by every- 
body. But, in regard to one subject, the right to remain in- 
communicative has not yet been established, particularly in 
the United States. Persons otherwise fairly well-bred have no 
scruples in asking a comparative stranger to what church he 
belongs; that is to say, what opinions he may hold on the 
very highest questions of life; opinions which he may find it 
extremely difficult to express to others in such a way that 
they shall comprehend, and which he ought, therefore, to be 
particularly privileged in withholding. The reason why a 
question which is so intimately related to the very core of per- 
sonality can be thus abruptly put, why there is such want of 
delicacy in regard to religious opinion, is probably to be found 
in the circumstance that certain cut-and-dried doctrines have 
hitherto formed the basis of religious fellowship, and that the 
right of individual difference in matters of religion has not 
been recognized as it ought to be. The more Ethical truths 
are recognized as the foundation of the spiritual life, the more 
religious opinions are relegated to the sphere of individual 
intuition and insight, the more, we may hope, will a reverent 
reticence in regard to religious convictions come to be re- 
garded as a mark of genuine culture. 

The rule of silence applies to the things that cannot be 
communicated, to the things that might be said but ought not 
to be. It applies also to those things which may be ripe for 
communication after a time, but are not yet ripe. Under this 
head are included our intentions, our plans for the future. 
The dignity of a rational being is compromised by the prema- 
ture announcement of what he intendstodo. And the reason 
is that what he proposes or resolves to do he may never 
be able actually to carry out, and that he will then appear 
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in the unenviable light of a maker of vain speeches which he 
has not had the ability to convert into corresponding facts. 
But, just as we are bound to speak the truth,—that is, to 
make our words correspond to facts,—so also are we bound, 
as far as is at all possible, to make the facts correspond to 
our words, and to say nothing, to make no announcement of 
which we have not a reasonable expectation that we shall be 
able to translate it into reality. For the world we live in isa 
real world, and our mission is to be real factors in it, and the 
worth of life is proportionate to the amount of reality which 
we import into it. 

The wisdom of mute lips furthermore appears in those 
situations when right, justice, and reason are assailed by 
passion, by prejudice, by fanatical hate that is too deaf to 
hear, too blind to see. The rule I have tried to indicate is 
that reticence should be observed when the likelihood is 
wanting that what is said will have its due effect. And from 
this point of view we can understand the silence of Jesus in 
the presence of his enemies. We read in the Gospel that 
when he was accused of the chief priests and elders he 
answered nothing. “And Pilate said unto him: Hearest 
thou not how many things they say against thee? And he 
answered him never a word, insomuch that the Governor 
marvelled greatly.” He wrapped himself round with silence. 
He could not doubt, indeed, that the power of truth would 
assert itself in the long run, even over the hostile forces then 
arrayed against him. But he knew that at the time when the 
tempest of the passions is raging in men’s breasts they can- 
not, if they would, understand the truth. Truth reflects 
itself upon the mind only, then, when the surface of the 
inner waters is smooth: in the stillness of the soul we see it. 

But the principal thought I have wished to place before you 
remains to be stated. The highest moral value belongs to 
those ellipses, or intervals, during which is being revolved 
and matured in the mind the right utterance that is to come 
afterwards. The enemy of morality is impulse. Only to avery 
limited extent do we ever succeed in rationalizing our impulses, 
—that is, in training them to move along the grooves which 
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reason prescribes. Even when we applaud impulse, we do 
so only when, by consummate training, it has ceased to be 
wayward. The really moral person is one who keeps per- 
petually before his eyes the outspread world of the moral 
relationships,—that is to say, who sees what his relations 
ought to be as in an ideal landscape ; who sees especially the 
striking differences that distinguish the duties which he owes 
to different persons; sees how differently he ought to act 
towards a superior and towards an equal, towards a person of 
the same sex and a person of the other sex ; towards a person 
of the same age and a person of tender age ; towards members 
of the same social class and members of a different social 
class. The moral man, I say, is one who sees before his eyes 
the chart of his relationship to others, and especially the 
differences of the duties which he owes to others, and who 
tries to conform his speech and his action to the directions of 
this chart. And it is evident that a man who tries to do this 
often must allow intervals of silence to elapse before he acts 
or speaks, during which he considers the actual situation in 
the light of his ideal chart. So that it is not too much to say 
that the morality of a person can be gauged by his reflective- 
ness, by the degree to which he has acquired the habit of 
seeing the invisible moral entities, and deriving thence his 
bearings. 

And the moral importance of letting silence intervene be- 
fore speaking or acting—silence that is not vacancy, but 
crowded with thought—becomes particularly plain on cer- 
tain occasions. For instance, when a child ora friend, or any 
one close to us, has done or said anything which we are dis- 
posed to resent, how infinitely precious, at such moments, is 
the habit of preserving silence. The mere fact that the im- 
pulse to speak is repressed allows the wave of wrathful feel- 
ing that threatens to sweep away self-control to subside. 
And then reflection steps in. We revolve inwardly what the 
cause of this offence may have been; whether we ourselves 
have, in any way, given provocation; where the fault of the 
offender lies; and thus we gain time to shape our words in 
such a way that they shall have a medicinal effect. Perhaps 
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the words we decide to speak may be stern. Sternness may 
be called for. But, if we do speak sternly, it is because on 
careful reflection we have decided that stern language will 
have a curative effect, we do not merely vent our passion, as 
a geyser vents its scalding flood. And at other times, the 
answer will be gentle, if, on reflection, we find that it is the 
genial influence that is needed. There is one feature espe- 
cially that characterizes the reflective type of morality, for 
which I claim that it is the only true type,—namely, that 
the medicinal acts or words often, at first sight, seem to have 
no connection with the occasion that calls them forth. There 
appears to be a gap between the occasion and the consequent 
behavior; and we can only establish the connection if we 
succeed in supplying the intervening train of silent reflection. 
For instance, a child has told a falsehood; and the parent, 
instead of venting his feelings by vehement denunciation, 
after a brief reprimand, arranges that the child shall receive 
instruction in natural history. The parent, having come to 
the conclusion that the falsehood was due to redundant im- 
agination, seeks to overcome this tendency by engaging the 
child’s interest in the real objects which surround him, and 
by training his mind in accurate observation. A young 
criminal is brought to the Reformatory and, instead of merely 
being locked up in a prison-cell, is subjected to systematic 
physical culture, in the belief that his degenerate physique 
has much to do with his evil habits, and receives a thorough 
course of manual training, on the ground that the growth of 
the criminal instincts is often due to a lack of the power of 
consecutive thinking, and that manual training, for a certain 
type of mind, is the best means of developing that power. 
And so in other ways. 

There is a decisive change that separates those who may 
be called “spiritually minded” from those who are not. 
Among Christians this is known as the “change of heart.” I 
believe that in the moral field, too, leaving entirely out of ac- 
count theological ideas, there is such a change. Those may 
be called “ spiritually minded,” in the moral sense, who do 
not suffer themselves merely to rebound from the occasions 
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of speech and action, as a ball rebounds from a wall, but who, 
under the blessed ministry of silence and of the meditation 
that accompanies it, consider the scheme of moral relation- 
ship; consider what their place in it is; consider what the 
place in it is of the person to whom they are to speak, or 
towards whom they are to act; and consider the choice of 
means by which they can restore the right relation between 
themselves and others. Any one who has undergone that 
change, from reacting impulsively to acting and speaking 
medicinally, has experienced the decisive change of heart, has 
become, in the moral sense, regenerate. 

A few years ago, during a visit to the Gallery of the Brera, 
in Milan, I found myself in the Hall of Sculpture. The 
works of art surrounding me were all the products of the 
modern school, and bore upon them the impress of strain, 
vehemence, intensity, which are characteristic of that school. 
They seemed to me all like a glorification in marble of the 
merely passionate nature of man, of that side of human nature 
which I have just characterized as intrinsically unmoral. Not 
far from the Hall of Sculpture, in the Hall of Paintings, I 
paused before a picture of the Cinque Cento. It was by 
Bartolommeo Montagna, the famous Master of the School of 
Vicenza, and represented the enthronement of the Madonna. 
What peace, what beauty seemed poured out over this can- 
vas! What a relief, after the nightmare of excited fancy, 
which I had just left behind me! It was not, indeed, the 
Madonna herself, nor the angels that seemed to play their 
viols so melodiously at her feet, but one of the attendant 
saints, St. Ursula, that particularly arrested my attention. Her 
face was slightly upraised. It was a face perfectly lovely to 
look upon. The light shone upon it from above, and another 
light transfigured it from within. What utter calmness and 
serenity had settled upon those features! You could not help 
noticing that, with her wide-open eyes, she saw things fair, 
and great, and holy, and tranquillizing to the spirit. So may 
those look who see spread out before them the world of the 
moral ideal that rises, in its purity and beauty, above this 
nether sphere of dust and tumult, and whose life is hallowed 
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by the task they set themselves,—the task of copying, under 
the conditions of space and time, to some slight degree, the 
glory of that divine original. 

I have reached the limits of this address. And yet, the 
thought is capable of being extended and enlarged upon in 
many ways. Out of the silence have we come, and into the 
silence shall we pass. A silence not empty, but, like the 
star-sown canopy of night, replete with light, and power, 
and law. Vainly, as I think, do men seek to frame the mean- 
ing of the Universe into a word. Let us desist from such 
useless efforts. Let us deepen in ourselves the sense of the 
infinitude and the majesty of it all, and revere the radiant 
mystery in a silence like its own! 


FELIx ADLER. 
New YorK. 


DISCUSSION. 
THE SOCIAL QUESTION IN THE LIGHT OF PHILOSOPHY.* 


‘‘THe battle for a new meaning of life has broken out, the 
point in question is the striving for a new social philosophy.” 
These words of the preface best characterize the purport and con- 
tents of this thorough, comprehensive work. Ludwig Stein finished 
it last year, after having already dwelt upon its subject-matter in 
lectures given since 1890, whilst he was instructor at Zurich, and 
again as Professor at Berne. 

The tone of the lecturer has been preserved throughout the 
book. Its freshness and vivacity have thereby been enhanced to 
such an extent that one readily overlooks the drawback of repeti- 
tions which are often needless. 

This origin will explain why Stein allots relatively so much space 
(pp. 175-510) to his ** Outlines of a History of Social Philosophy,”’ 
in spite of the fact that he can naturally offer us little that is new 
on the subject. The chapter on ‘‘ Original Forms of Communal 
and Social Life’’ (56-174) is also historical to a great extent, 


*« Die sociale Frage im Lichte der Philosophie.”” Vorlesungen iiber Socialphi- 
losophie und ihre Geschichte, von Dr, Ludwig Stein, ord. Professor der Philo- 
sophie an der Universitat Bern. (Stuttgart: F. Enke, 1897. Pp. 792.) 
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although he here presents us with some original theories. The 
scholar who is already acquainted with the social problem will find 
the chief value of this voluminous work in the introductory lectures 
(1-55), which prove the right of philosophy to consider the social 
question, and in the third part, ‘‘ Principles of a System of Social 
Philosophy’’ (511-777). In the other parts, students will find a 
wealth of information and numerous references to original authors. 
This is in accord with the intention of the author to address a wide 
public. 

He at the same time very earnestly warns us against a populari- 
zation of results, before science has definitely pronounced itself in 
favor of them (27). 

Stein starts from the point of view of the aristocracy of intellect : 
‘¢ The crass, witless crowd’’ can, perhaps, be temporarily satisfied 
with a Socialism which merely considers material questions. But 
not so ‘‘ the intellectual upper ten thousand”’ (12). In order that 
the social question may not be considered a mere ‘‘ beef and pud- 
ding’’ question, it is not merely the right, but the duty of philos- 
ophy to speak upon the matter. If Socialism is to mean progress, 
it must be ‘‘ permeated with pure religious (not ecclesiastical-dog- 
matic) elements and be nourished on moral ideas.” The chief 
social problem is this: ‘* Under what conditions must individual 
and social groups, economical and socially advanced, work and 
live together, so that the social organization to be formed shall be 
adjusted to the greatest satisfaction of all the members ?’’ (14.) 

The author’s answer to this question is that ‘‘ in the first place 
there must be a biological advance,—7.¢., an elevation of the phys- 
ical man through social selection, then an ethico-social perfection 
to be realized through the socialization of church and state, of art, 
and science, and education, the improvement of the type of man 
and development of future generations through education into social 
beings’’ (766, 767). 

To rightly grasp this solution, one must closely observe that by “‘So- 
cialism’’ Stein does not mean the same thing that most people do. 
For he says (331, 332), ‘‘ In order to bridge the seemingly bottom- 
less abyss which separates individualism from collectivism, and to 
abolish the inner antagonism existing between freedom and equality, 
one must seek a compromise between the two. This compromise 
is Socialism, which opposes both the abolition of private property 
and the continued usury of capitalistic individualism while making 
concessions to each of these apparently irreconcilable attitudes.”’ 
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The elementary principle of religious and ethical imperatives, 
which Stein, purposely leaning on Kant, enunciates, must hold 
this goal in view (690, 697, 705). ‘*So act that all your doings 
may be not merely an expression of your own life, but also of that 
of your fellow-men, and thus insure and elevate the life of genera- 


tions to come.”’ 

The evolutionary and socialistic character of the work before us 
has thus been shown, provided, of course, that one may term opin- 
ions ‘‘socialistic’’ which always emphasize the importance and 
meaning of private property, and assume, as an established fact, 
‘that private property, presupposing a do uf des, is a far better 
school for the awakening of altruistic sentiments than is common 
property’’ (104). 

Stein knows that specialists are unanimous in saying that prop- 
erty was originally communistic (92), and that private property 
subsequently developed therefrom. Basing himself upon A. H. 
Post, he opines (94) that the varying height and strength of the 
tribesmen first produced the individualization of property in im- 
plements (nets, bows, arrows). But I consider these physiological 
causes of the origin of private property improbable. In all armies, 
wherever marked physical differences were taken into account in 
the distribution of arms and other equipments, a man did not 
obtain a lasting proprietary right to his weapon, sword, or horse, 
even in the states where military service lasted half a man’s life. 
The distribution of implements must have been similarly conducted 
among the primitive communistic hordes. The mere fact that a 
man is not of the same strength throughout his life, but gradually 
weakens without becoming immediately unfit for work, would tend 
to necessitate a change of weapons, and would thus greatly impede 
the growth of the idea of the right of individual property. 

As a rule, the same implements would be suitable for nearly all 
the members of such a tribe, as yet but little differentiated. Even 
if in single cases private property had arisen in the way mentioned 
by Stein, these would always be of less importance as compared 
with the radical changes in the forms of ownership, caused by the 
taming of animals, and tillage,—#.e., by changes in the form of 
production. On this matter, Stein relevantly remarks that, ‘‘ the 
rise of slavery is an event running parallel with the taming of ani- 
mals ; the slave is nothing more than a tamed man’’ (gs). The 
progress is due to the fact that from selfish, rational motives the 
foe is no longer treated as a predatory animal, but as a domestic 
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one. At first, cattle and slaves are the common property of the 
tribe, but the election of the first chief is the social fall (99). Pri- 
vate property first arose with the chief (100), to whose descendants 
it was transmitted. Differences of rank arise, social differentia- 
tion begins. After the transition to husbandry, the ager privatus 
crumbles away from the ager pud/icus. Whereas in prehistoric 
times communal property prevails, private property is more and 
more noticeable in historic times. This happens because ‘‘ the idea 
of property always takes the shape which is most adapted to the 
social requirements of the time’’ (102). To-day, ‘‘ the desire fora 
modification of the idea of property is appearing, strong and inevi- 
table, like a law of nature’’ (103). Stein, too, admits that property 
is merely an historical category, and in the course of time may 
disappear, just as it arose. But he considers that the time has not 
yet arrived for such a sweeping revolution. In fact, one must as- 
sume that he believes the time will never arrive, for, in the chapter 
entitled, ‘‘ Logical Inconsistencies in Our Present Conceptions 
of Property,’’ while placing ‘‘ expediency in the foreground,’’ he 
admits the necessity of retaining private property (565). Never- 
theless, Stein agrees that in the course of centuries, and in case all 
palliative measures have failed to bear fruit, a future generation 
should, as an u/tima ratio, be permitted to abolish that right of 
inheritance, which he now warmly defends (573). 

This is a concession which, even academically considered, is of 
small worth. For, presumably, this distant future will not allow 
itself to be in any way restricted in the execution of that which it 
may think expedient. 

As special evidence in favor of Stein’s statement that ‘‘ private 
property exerts a highly altruistic and therefore moral influence’ 
(105), he alleges that ‘‘adherents of Socialism are often found 
even among the most wealthy, who, impelled by pity for the wide- 
spread misery of the proletariat, or by a feeling of justice, seek a 
new order of society, the costs of which would in the first instance 
have to be borne by themselves. This is an evident victory of al- 
truism, born naturally of private property, over a narrow egoism.”’ 
In this matter the present writer may be said to speak with some 
special knowledge, for he is one of those well-to-do adherents of 
Socialism whose convictions are due to scientific study and not to 
a desire for the improvement of their own personal condition. In 
the first place, it must with regret be said that the number of those 
whose attitude towards Socialism means disadvantages to themselves 
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is very small. But the more Socialists one finds among those 
favored by the present order of society, the more sharply will this 
order be condemned. What can a society be worth whose condi- 
tion causes those who suffer by it to hate and curse it, and in which, 
even among its beneficiaries, more and more voices are heard pro- 
claiming it to be a horrible evil and a disgrace to mankind? Can 
private property be justified when not only the poor believe that 
therein lies the source of all their woe, but also the rich may be 
found (according to Stein, even ‘‘ often’’) seeking its abolition 
because they think it economically and morally bad? Can an in- 
stitution which, on account of its fruits, is increasingly condemned 
even by its beneficiaries, be such ‘‘an excellent school for the ele- 
vation of morality’’ that a conscious reorganization of society 
could not dispense with ‘‘this happy factor in the evolution of 
moral ideas’’ (105)? I must confess that only the converse of this 
would have appeared to me conclusive,—namely, if Stein had 
shown that private property had proved such a blessing that not 
only the smallest property owners, but the most miserable paupers, 
being convinced of its equity in spite of the injury to themselves, 
favored the ideals of capitalistic individualism, and therefore ob- 
jected to the new order of society. Then, indeed, the altruistic 
influences of those conceptions of property, which in their main 
outlines have been the same for thousands of years, would have been 
proved, Stein’s method of demonstration seems to me, however, 
to prove the greatness of the misery which has been produced by 
the school he considers indispensable to the future. With the same 
logic, one could declare that slavery, or, at any rate, serfdom, was 
a prominent and indispensable factor in furthering morality, for 
even in this case some of the lords desired the abolition of an insti- 
tution by which they benefited: as witness the celebrated evening 
of August, 1789. 

Still more surprising is Stein’s conception of the manner in 
which private property ‘‘naturally’’ awakens altruism. Apart 
from a reference to Spencer’s ‘‘ Data of Ethics,’’ Stein adduces 
only one argument in support of his opinion. He maintains that 
under primitive conditions one could produce what he needed, 
and be ‘‘ thus independent of his fellow-men, and consequently in- 
accessible to altruistic motives’ (104). But with civilization ‘the 
mutual interdependence of man increases. . . . This everlasting 
transformation of the do ut des must finally increase the conscious- 
ness of human solidarity (ZusammengehGrigkeit), and thus naturally 
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produce the moral sense of altruism in the highest degree’’ ( 104). 
If the premises were not so radically wrong, the conclusion would 
be right. Primeval man (with the exception of a few who led 
solitary lives) is an undifferentiated member of his horde, his tribe, 
his clan, upon which he and all his economic religious and other 
interests are dependent. Far from being ‘‘ independent of his 
fellow-men,’’ he is closely bound to them, and goes through an 
altruistic schooling which expresses itself quite differently (and in 
the self-sacrifice for the tribe often of much higher moral value) 
from the cunning, selfish calculation of the do ut des policy which 
Stein so much approves. This is a policy which in actual life and 
among highly civilized men has led as often to the most wicked 
attempts to exploit and overreach, as to a rational, voluntary con- 
sideration for others. True, this altruism is only exercised in favor 
of the members of his own tribe, and becomes egoism in his rela- 
tions with other tribes. International morality is the product of a 
later epoch. According to Stein’s argument, mutual consideration 
and a higher morality ought to develop more quickly in a state 
without hereditary property in which individuals are far more de- 
pendent upon each other than is the case to-day. 

If one holds up the catch-phrase ‘‘ decentralization of labor, 
but centralization of interests’’ as the true formula for modern 
society, he will find that both conditions would best be realized 
under a collective ownership,—+.¢., a state ownership of the means 
of production. Separate economic interests hinder the collective 
intellectual interests. Even to-day the independent manufacturer 
cannot decentralize labor to anything like the same extent that the 
State does in its undertakings. 

Even if Stein were right in saying that private property is an 
excellent school in which to elevate moral ideas, which the present 
writer emphatically denies, he is wrong in saying that this school 
will always exist. If private property is an eminent pedagogic 
medium, it must be remembered that the final aim of all education 
is to make itself superfluous. As the child outgrows the school, 
so should humanity finally outgrow that stage in which, according 
to Stein, private property is serviceable, and according to Marx 
simply necessary. Whether this moment has already come is, of 
course, another question. One can believe with Stein that the time 
has not yet come, and even that it will not come in the twentieth 
century, without advocating the retention of private property for 
all time under certain restrictions. His formula for the future 
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amounts to this: the social ideal, philosophically expressed, is indi- 
vidualism mollified by the communistic character of national insti- 
tutions (106). He calls this the ‘‘ aurea mediocritas of compromise.’” 
Fully as I agree with him that ‘‘ the salvation of mankind does not 
lie in extreme measures,’’ I can discover in his attempt at compro- 
mise only the mediocritas without the golden glitter of the ideal. 
This is at once evident when he asserts that ‘‘ science, art, and 
technical industries have developed historically on the basis of pri- 
vate property,’’ whence it may rightly be deduced that so far it 
‘*has been continually associated with the civilization of Western 
Europe and America’’ (why not include the Japanese ? the limita- 
tion is not quite explicable). For Stein hesitatingly declares that 
private property has accompanied, ‘‘even if it has not been an un- 
conditional presupposition’’ of this type of civilization. Commu- 
nistic experiments would endanger the results and the very existence 
of our present civilization, ‘‘ the extermination or mere endanger- 
ing of which nothing but sheer madness will bring about.’’ The 
opponents of innovations have at all times fought with such high 
sounding phrases. As we know, no Roman or Greek could picture 
a civilization that was not based on the slavery of the majority, and 
yet our civilization, without this basis, is in all respects much higher 
and richer than Rome’s, and superior in most respects to that of 
Athens. In an age which brings forth surprising discoveries every 
year (X-rays) and inventions (telegraphy without wires), the fact 
that a thing has not been is no ‘‘sure proof’’ that it will never be. 

It would be rash to leap straightway into communism when the 
preliminary steps in favor of it in all branches are unknown, and 
cannot be known in the present state of development of even the 
most advanced nations. Thus, the opinion that danger to civiliza- 
tion arises from communism, has yet to be proved. Such an argu- 
ment is of the timorous, shallow, but ‘‘ effective’ sort, which finds 
so much favor in the low regions of politics, but which in the higher 
walks of science ought to be avoided as much as possible, or used, 
if at all, with great caution. During a certain period of human 
development, private property was indispensable ; that it does to- 
day, however, and that in all the future it will ‘‘ doubtless exercise 
a civilizing and moralizing influence’’ (106), is a private opinion of 
Stein’s as bold as it is incapable of proof. 

The present writer must confess that he receives just the reverse 
impression ; with the continuance of private property he thinks that 
egoism will flourish, and the treating of others as a means and 
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never as an end in themselves, giving them as little as possible 
while tuking the utmost for one’s self. The do ut des principle 
appears to me strongly egoistic. It is difficult to realize how Stein 
can call this maxim a motto of altruism, for it is not a utopian, but 
a realistic egoism reckoning with the attainable. Altruism consists 
in giving without expecting to receive a reward in return. A uni- 
versal application of the formula do u¢ des would simply be an un- 
thinkable retrogression in morality. An institution basing itself 
upon this principle is thereby already stigmatized as a stage of de- 
velopment which the progress of civilization must surpass, and is 
ethically condemned. 

Stein’s fundamental principle of morality, already quoted, may 
be more readily applied to a member of a socialized community 
than to the owner of private property. The latter, while maintain- 
ing his own life and that of his descendants, naturally diminishes 
the possibilities of life of his competitors in the economic struggle 
for existence, and often to such an extent as to make their life and 
that of their descendants impossible. 

‘* The strength of Socialism lies in the weakness of its opponents’’ 
(290). This opinion of Stein’s is confirmed by his own example. 
Like so many others, his dislike for a complete abolition of hered- 
itary property is engendered by the conviction that ‘‘ despotism is 
the bosom friend of communism’’ (300). ‘‘ Without a severe des- 
potism communism is unthinkable’ (327). He says, ‘‘ Commu- 
nism doling out its provisions in equal shares is unacceptable ; 
firstly, because equality is incompatible with the human inequality 
established by nature, and, secondly, because the inevitable de- 
spotic suppression of individual freedom, which is a feature of all 
communism, is not desirable. For this purpose, too, the modern 
individual is far too greatly differentiated’’‘(331). In terms not 
less severe, Stein, however, rejects ‘‘ capitalistic individualism,’’ 
which, in a one-sided way, favors income without work, that is, 
capitalists living at the expense of those who do the intellectual 
and physical work. 

Profit, Stein considers entirely justified as a reward for the man- 
agement of production. He, however, forgets that this function, 
like everything else, is only worth its just reward; this reward, 
however, as compared with the pay of public and private officials 
and of workingmen, is much too high. If one rejects income 
without work as unjustifiable, it is necessary to find for all sorts of 
work useful to society, incomes more correctly graduated than is 
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the case to-day. He who seeks this solution will be able and will- 
ing to seek to preserve the necessary (but by no means extensive) 
freedom of the individual under collectivism. The opposite of 
Stein’s opinion might be expressed thus: the social ideal is that 
form of collectivism in state organizations which is modified by 
individualism, which always sets the interests of the community in 
the foreground, and which on this account carefully takes into con- 
sideration the differences of individuality, to the advantage of the 
living and coming generations. On the basis of common property, 
unequal reward for unequal tasks can be executed with as much 
equity and justice as under a continuation of private property. 
That a limitation of the absolute liberty of the individual is 
under such circumstances unavoidable is true; but, as Stein knows 
(599), it is the same with every form of government. ‘‘ There 
never has been, and never will be, an absolute liberty of the indi- 
vidual, for personal liberty without a correlative personal security 
is a chimera,’’ and an atom of assured liberty is worth far more 
than any amount of liberty which is every moment threatened. 
Such phantom-liberty, however, is what not only man in a state of 
nature, but man under to-day’s civilization, often possesses. Stein 
puts the following words into the mouth of the politically deluded 
proletarian: “It was formerly my duty, it is now my right, to 
starve’ (612). The solidarity of the human race, however, on 
which a rational collectivism will be erected is no delusion, no 
phantom, ‘‘ but an incontrovertible scientific fact, statistically 
proved’’ (665); aye, human solidarity is ‘‘the most profound 
thought of social evolution’ (701). In these elementary concep- 
tions I find myself agreeing with the author. Wherein I differ is 
based upon this fact: although Stein often condemns the evils 
arising from capitalistic individualism, although he often ap- 
proaches the new view which says that in the preservation of one’s 
kind race is of all importance, whereas the individual is but a point 
of transition, he yet is not free from the antiquated notion which 
ascribes to the individual, as compared with the group, an im- 
portance and independence which he never possessed. Stein 
theoretically assumes the interaction of individuals and groups of 
men (522) and their surroundings as against Gumplowicz and 
Marx, who, respectively, in the theory of racial struggles, and in 
the all-directing power of economic influences, treat the influence 
of the individual as if he were entirely irrelevant. Stein thus be- 
lieves that he represents a view intermediate between the old spec- 
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ulative doctrine which makes the individual everything, and the 
new exact method which makes him nothing. (Nietzsche, the 
pupil of the Sophists, is also to be reckoned a representative of 
the old doctrine, as Stein himself proved in his book entitled 
‘‘Beyond Good and Evil.’’) It seems to the present writer as 
though Stein repeatedly inclines to a Carlylean hero worship, in- 
volving an exaggerated notion of the part played by individuals 
in the history of mankind. Thus, when he defends the despotic 
(harten) rulers (Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon) because ‘‘such grand 
human butchers have, with one bold stroke, done the work of cen- 
turies in furthering civilization’’ (115), he makes astatement which, 
if applied to Alexander, is very doubtful, and in the case of Caesar 
and of Napoleon is evidently not apposite. Pompey might have 
defeated Czesar at Pharsalus without altering the course of history, 
save in so far that the first Roman emperors would have borne other 
names. In so far as the civilization of the last century has been 
dependent upon political factors, it was not determined by Napo- 
leon, but by the French Revolution. The declaration of the inde- 
pendence of the United States, perhaps the act of all acts in modern 
history which involved great consequences, was due, as fittingly 
becomes the beginning of democracy, to no one person, but was 
the impersonal act of a whole people. 

Stein expresses the view of many other investigators, and, to a 
certain extent, of the present writer, when he states (358) that 
‘* governmental socialism’’ has the best chances for the future. 
One can also agree with him when, instancing Rodbertus, he asserts 
that Socialism is as compatible with national and monarchical as 
with international and democratic convictions (424). He strongly 
approves of a social monarchy; in fact, the idea of a general 
socialization under the domination of a ruler possessing great au- 
thority justly finds supporters among the educated classes of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. Unfortunately, one factor is momentarily 
lacking,—viz., the monarch who is thoroughly educated in social 
politics, and who will give his whole force and power to the service 
of equalizing social justice. Even if he were found (and sooner 
or later by force of circumstances he will be, but too late, I fear), 
he would not be capable of all the heroic deeds with which Stein 
credits him: ‘* Who knows but that a Napoleon of socialism or an 
Alexander of politics could with one sharp blow sever the Gordian 
knot of social politics more easily than that wild parliamentary con- 
glomeration of glib-tongued lawyers, who to their mutual satisfac - 
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tion demonstrate that they are only blockheads’’ (428). (By the 
way, Stein sees only the picture of dourgeois parties, for there is 
not asingle lawyer among the prominent Social-Democrats of Ger- 
many, France, or Austria.) The great dissatisfaction induced by the 
evils of parliamentarism may be justifiable, but it does not make 
it more probable that the social question could be solved with a 
single sharp blow, even by an absolute monarch. Such a fearfully 
exaggerated piece of rhetoric could only be excused in one of the 
parliamentary blockheads. A man of pure science ought to be- 
ware of it. This boundless utopianism appears much weaker in 
the sentence immediately following: ‘‘If the chief acquisitions of 
humanity are due to genius, there is no reason why time should 
not also give birth to a social genius, who could hasten social 
evolution and the realization of the ethical ideals of socialism 
more quickly than will probably happen in the regular way of im- 
manent teleology.’’ Here, too, the conclusion would be correct 
were not the premises false. All modern methods of thought 
rebel against the naive conception which would account for the 
marked progress of mankind in any other way than by the added 
results of small causes. Even a new religion does not suddenly 
and unexpectedly descend from heaven, but gradually develops for 
one or more centuries, and then does not always develop according 
to the intention of its eminent founder, although it may have been 
named after him. Before Christ came John the Baptist, after him 
Paul, and little as we can imagine Christ without his predecessors, 
yet his apostles, and especially Paul, considerably modified his 
teaching, to say nothing of the interpretations which Greek wisdom 
introduced. St. Simonism is a striking example of a similar ap- 
pearance in our century. It is well known in this case, on which 
the clear light of a critical time has fallen, that after his death the 
first apostles created the teaching which bears his name and will 
make it immortal. It is continually being proved that the indi- 
vidual does little, and that the community does most. Strangely 
enough, Stein believes he refutes this, when, by pointing (523) to 
the Czar, who could grant a constitution or cause all heterodox re- 
ligionists to leave his empire within three months, he concludes 
that great political personalities can change the character of society 
_by a violent blow or a decisive word. He somewhat naively con- 
siders such proofs of power the result of ‘‘a disturbed night.’ 
He has momentarily forgotten that the thoughts of an individual 
do not arise by pure chance, but are the last link in a long chain 
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made up of everything which has ever acted upon him. If a Czar 
were to grant a constitution to-day, this would not be his own free 
act, but more or less the result of events in and out of Russia. 
The same can be said of the religious example above given, whereby 
the character of society can be changed by a despot’s word (523). 
The might of even a despot is minimized by his surroundings. 
Looked at sub specie eternitatis (a point of view adopted by Stein), 
the question whether a state receives a constitution ten years 
sooner or later is of no importance. A social monarchy, too, 
cannot of itself change the world ; it can only hasten or hinder in 
a moderate degree the pace of development ; however important 
its acts may be in detail, they are small sud specie eterni. What 
Stein, who constantly emphasizes his antagonism to Social-Democ- 
racy, wants is not ‘‘ the abolition of the modern state,’’ but ‘‘ con- 
tinuance of private management in socialized guise, a mixture of 
state and private management, which, while not quite abolishing 
wage labor, would gradually abolish all its loathsome evils’’ (648). 
This would be considered by other investigators, who do not agree 
with the Marxian Social-Democracy, and who criticise socialism 
more sharply and severely than Stein, as not the aim but the begin- 
ning of the end of the private capitalistic method of production. 
They, however, would agree with Stein that the socialization of law 
must take place within a social body before the social state becomes 
a ripe fruit. Hence, in spite of theoretical divergencies, there will 
be agreement on the immediate practical measures; this Stein 
admits. He points to Laurence Gronlund (602); he could have 
adduced many more who, while entertaining socialistic views, do 
not believe in the abolition of marriage or in all being paid alike. 
We can fully agree with his definition: ‘‘ under socialization of 
the law we understand the protection of the economically weak, the 
conscious subordination of individual interests to a greater com- 
mon whole, to the state, and, finally, to the whole human race” 
(607). Stein justifies the right to existence somewhat forcibly but 
brilliantly by saying that the modern state in ‘‘ prohibiting abor- 
tions and the starvation of children’? (Kinderaussetzung) has 
placed on the “‘ individual resting in his mother’s womb a legal 
compulsion to be born,’’ even in the case of weaklings or cripples, 
which the Greeks deserted or killed. Therefore, the moral duty 
is incumbent upon the state of making ‘‘ the right to live’’ a corol- 
lary of the “ legal compulsion to be born’’ (616). This must take 
place through the ‘‘state guarantee of a minimum standard of 


life’’ (639). 
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The following social reforms are to provide the means: ‘‘ nation- 
alization of all mining industries, of water-power, of insurance, of 
inventions, and of all intellectual property, say, one generation 
after the death of the testator’’ (639). True, the author admits 
(640) that as a corollary to the minimum, which should be made to 
vary with the quality of the soil, the climate, the state of civiliza- 
tion, and the wealth of a country, there should be a maximum 
standard of life. ‘This modest proposition is not very boldly made, 
and Stein is satisfied with a progressive income and inheritance tax. 

The socialization of law is to be followed by a complimentary 
socialization of art, of morals, of science, and of education. In 
connection therewith, certain demands are made which the present 
writer can all the more endorse, as he himself has repeatedly urged 
them in various publications. Stein says (653), ‘‘ whether human 
society is to be socialized from above downward, or from below 
upward, is more a question of time (¢empos) than of principles.”’ 
Although he is right here, he straightway falls into the worst form of 
utopianism when he dreams of the social emperor who with one 
blow, or with a single majestic word, can bring about the sociali- 
zation of society more quickly and more thoroughly than it can be 
by the mole-like work of gradual democratization. If this be not 
mere rhetoric, he who would prefer socialization from above ought 
to point out all the more emphatically the childishness of the notion 
of bringing about a transformation through a theatre-king or by 
the wave of a magic wand. It would be necessary that several of 
the largest states should have at the same time successive gener- 
ations of devoted monarchs, conscious of their goal, sacrificing 
themselves without individual vanity in order to further—by com- 
paratively small degrees—the socialization, not of humanity, but of 
the continent of Europe alone. Stein has no faith in the endurance 
of asingle imperial individual. Here again he judges by present 
casual events rather than sud specie eterni. I also believe with Stein 
that the individual in society is lixe a prism through whom the 
light of his mz/ieu shines, and is seen in its component parts (533), 
and ‘‘each social act of an individual is the product of the inter- 
action of the individual and his surroundings.’’ This is also ap- 
plicable to the question of the probability of there being a social 
ruler. The more a dynasty leans on a landed military nobility, the 
less likely is it to produce the social genius so ardently desired by 
Stein. The more a monarch is looked upon as the chief civil ser- 
vant, and the more the civil servants—possessing nothing but their 
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pay—are regarded as the supporters of a policy of social reform, 
the easier it will be to govern society. A certain democratization 
of society as a counterpoise to the feudal state is the necessary 
presupposition to this. Any one who keeps out of the ruts must 
believe that the national differences, so strongly insisted upon by 
Stein, will exert their influence and cause a democratic develop- 
ment as the sole course historically possible for Western Europe 
and America, with the possibility that a social monarchy may arise 
in Central and Eastern Europe. This will apply all the more “if 
an ethical-social movement, broad and intense, carried on through 
all branches of polite literature, of science and art, awakens, 
sharpens, in other words, socializes, the conscience of the educated’’ 







We Socialists of the chair have a task next in importance to that 
of the press. For from our lecture rooms go forth (in Europe) the 
future officials impregnated with a social spirit, the precursors of a 
new social kingdom. It is for its propaganda among the educated 
that, in spite of several points of difference and many objections, 
we welcome this book of Stein’s. Its bright aver¢us will also serve 
as a recommendation to those who with much cause often fight shy 
of such ponderous tomes. Though occasionally the desire to shine 
by a play on words leads to an unfortunate metaphor, yet he has 
many pretty figures of speech, such as: ‘‘ Utopianism is the mystic 
shadow cast before it by the coming social philosophy’’ (286) ; 
** Utopians are the poetical storm-birds which herald the tempestu- 


Stein, in speaking of the ‘‘ Nova Atlantis,’’ says with a certain 
pride, in reference to the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, chat 
Shakespeare criticises in ‘‘ The Tempest’’ (Act ii, Sc. 7) the uto- 
pian fancies which Bacon approves (301). That this is not so, I 
already showed in 1892 in my book, ‘‘ Die biirgerliche Kunst und 
die besitzlosen Volksklassen.’’ I also am convinced that Shake- 
speare was the author of the works attributed to him and not Bacon. 
But I am equally convinced that all who quote the above-men- 
tioned scene against socialism—and in this respect Stein is merely 
the last of a long series—entirely overlook the fact that the ridi- 
cule comes from Sebastian and Antonio, the rogues and traitors, 
whereas good-hearted Gonzalo, the portrayer of the ideal state, be- 
haves throughout the play in accordance with the naive descrip- 


It is, there- 


fore, highly improbable that Shakespeare expressed his own views 
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through the treacherous politicians, Sebastian and Antonio, men 
who do not even hesitate at fratricide. One could with more jus- 
tification draw the conclusion that the bard of Avon had expressed 
the melancholy truth that a peacefully anarchic state of nature, 
such as Gonzalo desires (his dreams have but little in common with 
socialism), is impracticable, because some men have the evil dis- 
positions of an Antonio or a Sebastian. Stein introduces here 
(302) and often elsewhere (390, 407) a somewhat irrelevant glori- 
fication of Judaism, oppressed for centuries, and even to-day suffer- 
ing; an exaggeration which affects one not quite pleasantly. He 
should rather have remembered the remarkable words which Shake- 
speare, otherwise so often anti-democratic, places in the mouth of 
Shylock in the celebrated trial scene: 


** You have among you many a purchas’d slave, 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs, and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you bought them :—shall I say to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs? 
Why sweat they under burdens? Let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 

Be season’d with such viands. You will answer, 
The slaves are ours :—So do I answer you: 

The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it.”’ 


Do not these words contain a biting satire on the strict definition 
of property? As a matter of fact, the proud doge and the noble 
senators do not know what answer to make, and in their confusion 
wish to adjourn the sitting until Bellario’s arrival. So clear is the 
unanswerable accusation which comes from the despised usurer, 
that secretly they had to admit that his conduct was scarcely less 
heartless than theirs, that their pretended right of exploitation was 
not more excusable than his. 

Stein does not deny the great evils of existing conditions. He 
even reproaches the physiocrats with ‘‘not possessing sufficient 
intelligence to see that, from the wild play of industrial forces, 
the competition between husbandry and industry, there would 
spring up an industrial de//um omnium contra omnes, which would 
not subside, but be accentuated by the boundless individualization 
of moral and social egoism’’ (315). Unfortunately, the same com- 
plaint might be made concerning Stein and his defence of private 
property. It is an echo of Hegel’s oft unjustly ridiculed trichot- 
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omy, especially of his doctrine of reversion to the antithesis, when 
Stein says that ‘‘ under the lasting sway of untrammelled capitalism, 
individualism would deny (egiren) itself to the utmost !’’ (331). 
For it is just the play of free competition which at last crushes the 
small concern and permits the few to absorb the many. Pre- 
sumably he is thinking of trusts and corners among the surviving 
capitalists when he pens the damning sentence, ‘‘ individualism is 
philosophically bankrupt when great capitalists form partnerships !’’ 
(331). In spite of this, he disapproves of genuine, outspoken 
socialism, and leans upon doubtful authorities whom scientific 
criticism has ‘‘ destroyed,’’ as Stein himself admits, although with 
some irony,—men such as Julius Wolf and Otto Ammon whom 
he upholds. It is depressing to hear Stein quite cheerfully remark 
that in the present order of society most men of talent, as Ammon 
recently tried to show, can rise (340), a proof of which, in the 
opinion of many experts, was not given by Ammon. Stein, as well 
as Ammon, forgets that we hear of nearly all the hundred who 
succeed, seldom, however, of the thousands who, possessed of simi- 
lar abilities, are wrecked on the reef of capitalism and either sink 
entirely or see their powers disgracefully wasted. Stein, as is not 
unusual with him, changes his opinion later on when he remembers 
these sacrifices (748), and speaks of the talents lost to mankind 
as a reason for social reform. But he firmly believes (629), as 
‘¢ Ammon has so well shown,’’ that the modern individualistic state 
“‘ gives great intellectual efforts their due reward.’’ He, however, 
grants to the socialistic state the advantage of ‘‘ not only finding 
room for all the intellects we already have, but of allowing the 
greatest number of intellects to be developed.’’ Similarly he vacil- 
lates when he accuses Louis Blanc, as a member of the new govern- 
ment, of not knowing how to utilize to the full the intoxicating 
success of February 1848; otherwise, ‘‘ the world might have seen 
how a socialistic state must be created and whether it could exist 
in the middle of Europe” (355). He maintains that Blanc’s yield- 
ing to his colleagues resulted in destroying himself and the social- 
istic state. ‘‘And thus the first Socialist through his vacillation 
missed the first opportunity offered by history of building up a 
socialist state of importance, and brought ruin to the cause he had 
called into life’’ (356). One is surprised to find such a lack of 
insight into these important events of history. Such passages can 
only be explained on the score of a rigorously individualistic, not 
to say small conception, which credits all deeds either to heroes or 
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pygmies. It is not, therefore, astonishing to find that the history 
of the ateliers nationaux (which, contrary to Louis Blanc’s inten- 
tions, were purposely mismanaged by his fellow-rulers) is told with 
the customary inaccuracy. A few hundred pages later (623), Stein 
has changed his mind, and admits, what entirely invalidates his 
pathetic attack on Blanc, that ‘‘ the Ministry of Works under Blanc 
sank to a stupid harlequinade because the social condition of 
France in the forties was far from having reached that stage when 
such a decisive social-political step could be taken with any chance 
of success.”’ 

But he is again lacking in insight when he says of Lassalle (413) 
that he only wished that ‘‘ which was practicable and historically 
possible.’ Consequently, he was thoroughly practical when he 
asked the Prussian State in 1863 to advance one hundred million 
thalers in order to found working-men’s associations. As a matter 
of fact, the social and economic condition of Prussia was then, as 
compared with that of France, so retrograde, that it made a scheme 
of that kind as impossible as it had been in France fifteen years 
before. This may be asserted without in any way belittling Las- 
salle’s importance. For the great agitator knew well that the ful- 
filment of his ideas was at the time unthinkable, but he made use 
of this easily grasped catch-word in order to stir up a social move- 
ment among the masses. His correspondence with Rodbertus 
plainly shows that his social plans were much more extensive than 
appears from Stein’s description (407-416). Taking this into ac- 
count, in comparing the social reformer Lassalle with the inter- 
national social revolutionary Marx, I cannot, like Stein, place my- 
self entirely on the side of Lassalle, but I doubt whether he would 
follow the real Lassalle to the end, any more than he would Marx. 
For the final aim of Lassalle, as of Louis Blanc, was the complete 
nationalization of private property. This is identical with Marx’s 
nationalization of the means of production. 

In discussing Marx, Stein makes a striking biographical mistake 
in saying that Marx, Engels, and Lassalle did not have to take part 
in the struggle for existence as did St. Simon, Fourier, Proudhon, 
and Louis Blanc: ‘‘ they were not obliged to earn their bread by 
their pens, but had the means and consequently the time and leisure 
to devote themselves without anxiety to their studies’ (389). This 
is true absolutely only of Lassalle, to a certain extent of Engels, 
who had to spend much of his life in an office, and not at all of 
Marx. Strangely enough, among the authorities he mentions for 
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his biographical notes on Marx is Liebknecht’s pamphlet. Now, it 
is this pamphlet which has made it known that for years, espe- 
cially during the fifties, Marx had to earn his living and support 
his family by the arduous work of a London correspondent for 
American and other papers, and often endured bitter want. This 
is especially striking in Liebknecht’s description of the early death 
of a child of Marx’s. I admit that since I learned this I feel less 
like reproaching Marx for not having more fully enunciated ‘‘ the 
materialistic conception of history’’ of which he is the father. The 
author of ‘‘ Das Kapital,’’ who also had to leave this standard work 
unfinished, had actually not the physical time necessary for the 
further exposition of his ‘‘ materialistic’? conception of history 
(more correctly termed ‘‘economic’’ by me and recently by D. 
Pasmanik in the Vienna weekly, Die Zeit, June 12 and 26, and 
July 3, 1897). Stein’s account of Marx’s leisure is thus calculated 
to give an inaccurate picture of the life of this great master of 
Social Democracy. It is difficult to understand how our author— 
who, by the way, treats Marx in his private capacity as kindly as 
he does Lassalle—could make such a grave error. I uphold what I 
have said against Marx elsewhere (especially in a lecture before 
the Vienna ‘‘ Philosophic Society,’’ May 15, 1896, printed in the 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie, XX., 441- 
470), and coincide in the main with Stein’s expositions. I also 
share with Stein the opinion that Marx obtained his conception of 
history, ‘‘his sociological point of view,’’ intuitively not empiri- 
cally (399). When comparing Marx with Copernicus, Kant, and 
Darwin, Stein rightly reproaches him with an insufficient expendi- 
ture of time and labor in developing his materialistic conception of 
history: empiric evidence was not sufficiently collected by him, 
and when he introduced it, it only ‘‘ served to verify the stand-point 
which he had @ friori adopted.’’ But this is partly to be excused 
by the circumstances surrounding Marx’s life, which Stein inac- 
curately describes. Important, and as I think apposite, is Stein’s 
objection that Marx bound up his whole social philosophy with the 
fate of materialism as a philosophic system, and thus built on a 
quicksand ; for ‘‘ metaphysical materialism is one of those errors of 
mankind that has been thoroughly refuted’’ (400). For the rest, 
Stein finds, as I do, that the philosophic error lies less ‘‘in the 
materialistic conception of history itself, than in the exclusiveness’’ 
which is ascribed to it, not so much by Marx as by Engels and his 
paraphrasing followers. He does not deny the value of Marx’s ser- 
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vices as an explorer in the region of Sociology (401). He empha- 
sizes the fact that although ‘social being has always preceded 
social consciousness in point of time, the temporal priority is not 
dependent upon logical causality and ethical superiority’ (401). 
Least of all may the economic conditions of production be re- 
garded as ‘‘the sole (final) cause of all forms of social develop- 
ment.’’ He lays stress on the fact (402) that, so far, the attempts 
to explain the phenomena of life through a single cause have suf- 
fered shipwreck. As others have already pointed out, the law of 
interaction must be taken into account. Although Stein’s polemic 
against extreme Marxism is often penetrating, he is sadly astray on 
the subject of Marx’s teaching when he abruptly remarks (438) 
‘where would be the Social-Democratic party, to-day so imposing, 
had not ideological factors (Marx’s ‘ Kapital’) co-operated with the 
economic ones!’’ This is an incredibly clumsy misunderstand- 
ing of the materialistic conception of history, which does not deny 
the influence of ideological factors, but merely maintains (to my 
mind erroneously) that these ideologies are solely the reflection of 
economic factors in the minds of men, hence strictly dependent 
upon the stage reached at any time by the methods of production. 
Consequently, as a final cause, the method of production of material 
life shapes the social, political, and spiritual life-processes. 

Against the Marxian theory of value, Stein says, Why do all 
commodities contain only one mystic common property,—labor? 
Could not two or more elements of value be assumed ? 

‘Tt is an inadmissible generalization to call the most important 
of the value-producing factors—labor—the sole one’’ (403). ‘‘ The 
subjective, psychological factors of value (scarcity, usefulness, zs- 
thetic and moral worth, piety, etc.) were overlooked by Marx to 
the detriment of his own theory of value’’ (404). Stein further 
recalls the appreciation-value of the Austrian school (Karl Menger, 
von Wieser, von B6hm-Bawerk) on whose shoulders he leans, Stein, 
who is himself inclined to overestimate intellectual work, raises the 
objection that ‘‘ intellectual work in Marx’s calculations is far from 
obtaining its due reward’’ (405). When he comes to sum up his 
opinion of Marxism, one can agree with him that ‘‘ its chief socio- 
logical error is its one-sided mechanism and fatalistic determinism, 
borrowed from materialism’’ (405). Marx (and Engels) came off 
badly in social prognostication, for the predicted revolutions did 
not happen, and the dominion of capital asserts itself much more 
slowly than it should according to the ‘‘ manifesto of the commu. 
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nists’’ and ‘‘ Das Kapital.’’ But Stein goes too far, when, rely- 
ing on J. Wolf, he asserts (406 and 437) that the statistics of income 
tax prove that the middle class is not decreasing, but increasing. 
The question is not how many people there are with average in- 
comes, but how many small businesses can exist alongside the big 
ones. Now the last German census of occupations shows that be- 
tween 1882 and 1895 the number of independent small concerns 
has diminished very considerably, whereas that of the large ones 
has increased. Even if this development do not take place as 
quickly as Marx and his school assumed (as was recently admitted 
by Edward Bernstein in the ewe Zeit), it takes place in the direc- 
tion indicated by him. The growth of the middle class is an 
optical illusion in so far as the statistics are based upon the number 
of private and public officials, officers, etc. ; whereas, the actually 
economically independent middle class is everywhere on the de- 
crease, and especially so in the towns. Like so much of the 
Marxian doctrine, the catch-word of the few owning all and the 
many owning nothing is a high-sounding phrase; even under 
the boundless sway of capitalism there would exist a middle class, 
but it would include fewer and fewer of the economically in- 
dependent. 

As a whole, the polemic against extreme Marxism forms one of 
the most interesting features of the work under discussion. After 
proving the relative justification of the materialistic conception of 
history (177-179), Stein very cleverly points out that, ‘‘ under bar- 
barism, economic conditions produce the class war, and thus further 
social development, whereas, under civilization, the human mind in 
its reflecting consciousness becomes a social power which, together 
with the economic conditions produces a marked influence on 
society and on the evolution of the State’’ (187). 

Relevant, but perhaps too severe, is his opinion (774) that the 
one-sided insistance on the economic factor might result ‘‘ in the 
exclusion of all socialism from socialism, that is, that those ethical 
considerations which originally led to socialism might be crowded 
out, and instead of ethos, which has so far been supreme, eco- 
nomics, solely and exclusively, would be introduced. Thus a one- 
sided historical materialism easily degenerates into a disconsolate 
historical pessimism !’’ Economic and ideological factors are in a 
state of constant interaction ; therefore, one can undertake at the 
same time the solution of the economic and of the moral problem 
(775). Even followers of Marx must join in the criticism (407) 
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that, ‘‘ every esthetic charm and all ethic consecration have been 
entirely omitted’’ from his sociological determinism. 

It is especially to those factors which Marx neglects that Stein, 
like so many others, turns in order to create a social revolution 
which would at once bring a renascence of humanity and hasten 
the production of that higher type of man which has been the 
dream of all philosophers who believe in evolution. Stein gives 
expression to thoughts that are in men everywhere (559) when he 
energetically demands, as others have done before him, that instead 
of trying to prepare the soul for a world beyond our control, we 
should set about perfecting mankind on the earth which is subject 
to our social control (680), and where he considers the following 
to be the stages of this development: ‘‘through the medium of 
ideological factors, capitalism will give birth to the socialization 
of the law, and this will have to regulate the economic constitution 
and economic maxims of the future. Everything which contra- 
dicts the spirit of the socialized sense of law would be but codified 
wrong and be irrevocably abolished’’ (658). Here, certainly, is the 
parting of the ways, and to us earnest Socialists much will appear 
wrong which to the author—more individualist than Socialist— 
appears to be an inseparable condition of a progressing civiliza- 
tion. Development lies in ‘‘ the form the world’s events take, not 
in their contents’ (37). The evolutionary principle common to 
us both does not prevent our striving to reach different goals ; and 
my goal lies in the same direction, though several stations farther 
than Stein’s. The journey, can, therefore, be begun together. I 
agree with him that the development of humanity is not plainly 
teleological, but only that it takes place in an immanently teleo- 
logical way (49). 

With Stein I believe (and have maintained this in the Viertejahrs- 
schrift fiir Philosophie, xx, 465, 466) that in ‘a socialistic civilized 
state the institution of monogamy must remain untouched, not 
only because it is an inevitable postulate of the opinions in law, 
morals, and religion of the more developed nations, but chiefly 
because the law of nature has shown that this is the highest de- 
velopment of human cohabitation’’ (77). 

Stein says that ‘‘the development of marriage and of property 
proceed in general on the same lines,—transition from irregularity 
to incipient social imperatives, from community to society, from 
communism to individualism, from the chaotic mass to a finely- 
worked-out individualism’’ (91). Now this applies only in part to 
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property. In the communistic hordes there are already social im- 
peratives, and the present free competition involves more lawless- 
ness than seems to have existed under those primitive historical 
conditions. As the features of marriage and property have been 
only in part identical in the past, so they will be different in the 
future. From communism by way of individualism to collectivistic 
socialism seem to me the chief stages of development. In order 
to characterize my difference from Stein’s, I call the philosophic 
ideal of the future collectivistic socialism. In the first stage, there 
exists indistinguishable equality of the members of the horde; 
gradually individual property develops which is favorable to selfish- 
ness ; and, finally, after its dark side has been seen under capitalism, 
it will disappear, not as a retrogression to primitive communism, 
but as a progression to a form of state in which the means of 
production are the property of all, inequalities of work and dispo- 
sition being considered. 

Such a state will perhaps admit of the soil being cultivated in 
separate small plots which will possibly be made a ‘hereditary 
lease.’’ In the socialized undertakings and management of manu- 
facture and trade, the formula of social justice ‘‘ to every one ac- 
cording to his value to the whole’’ (as I have elsewhere expressed 
it) can be so applied that by favoring the most deserving, the just 
claims of individuality may be made to accord with the more im- 
portant claims of the community. The testimony in favor of orig- 
inal communism in marriage is not so strong as it is for original 
communism in property. The institution of monogamy thus far 
has been asserted only in favor of the man ; and the establishment 
of equal conjugal rights in the relations of the sexes, would consti- 
tute the socialistic change: that form of marriage in which woman 
is considered to be the private property of man, beginning to de- 
velop into that kind of marriage in which man and woman not only 
live together, but with each other and with equal rights, and with a 
mutually severe observance of intellectual and sexual fidelity. The 
neglect of the woman question is one of the drawbacks of Stein’s 
book. It is remarkable that the consideration of how stoic pan- 
theism naturally led to a social conscience (222) did not awaken 
the thought that the monistic-pantheistic philosophy of life now cur- 
rent must assist socialism. In other instances Stein overestimates 
the value of analogies drawn from antiquity. He sees (216) in 
the small dourgeots suggestion of Aristotle that the state should 
increase the number of economically independent small proprie- 
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tors, a state-socialistic remedy such as was subsequently suggested 
by Louis Blanc and Lassalle,—an opinion which would have sur- 
prised the two great Socialist opponents of the small dourgeoisie. 
In the tendency towards a universal language, a universal religion, 
a universal code of morals and law (150), I see with Stein the evo- 
lution of modern man, but I think the last two have more chances 
in the future, and more scope in the present than the first two. 
Stein’s religious ideas especially will meet with considerable oppo- 
sition. Siegfried Mekler (in the Mitthetlungen der ethischen Gesell- 
schaft of Vienna, May, 1897) raised notable objections to his his- 
tory of the origin of religion, Stein asserts that the ‘ascetic 
(weltfliichtig) pessimistic character’’ of Christianity arouses from the 
first a feeling ‘‘ which is unfavorable to the consideration of philo- 
sophic problems, and to the presupposition of a confidence in 
human power’’ (244). But he hopes (679) that the clergy will see 
that ‘‘ other-world’’ motives are daily losing their power, because 
an ardent desire to attend to ‘‘ this world’’ has seized the whole 
body of educated men.’’ As secularized clergy they must join this 
movement or be ‘‘ irrevocably doomed to failure.”’ 

The new social form of religion must gradually surmount the 
life-denying elements of the historic religions and ‘‘ positively pro- 
duce the conscious and rational subordination of the individual to 
the eternal interests of the race’’ (689). In the future, insults to 
humanity must take the place of blasphemy (an insult to God), 
which to former generations represented the height of ecclesiastical 
transgression. They are guilty of this crime, who by their be- 
havior disgrace the type of manhood and mutilate it for generations 
to come. 

Propagation by such as suffer from contagious diseases or heredi- 
tary complaints is in a social religion the sin of sins. For in this 
case ‘‘ the individual, with devilish wickedness, places his momen- 
tary individual desire above the racial interests of mankind’’ (689). 
In this connection it should be mentioned that Stein sees in the 
long dispute between Spencer and Weissmann only ‘a difference 
in the matter of time, but not in the principle of variability’ (715). 
With this view the present writer fully agrees. Although I may 
somewhat undervalue the worth and importance of religious belief, 
yet I cannot believe with Stein in the recruiting power of athe- 
ism for social ideals; and I fear that the positive religions, in so 
far as they are still strong and united, will not fulfil Stein’s hopes, 
and that, at any rate, in non-Protestant countries, the unhappy 
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conflict between science and belief will last, because the clerical 
organizations will be able to play off the ignorant against the edu- 
cated. It would be preferable, in my opinion, to undertake the 
great social reform work in conjunction with the representatives of 
all religions. Should they refuse to work in the way pointed out 
by Stein, there remains nothing to do but to seek to prove that 
“the moral and social feelings are the evolutionary product of a 
more highly developed social organism,’’ and with Ferdinand 
Tédnnies to place one’s hopes in a ‘‘ secular clergy’’ of teachers, 
among whom zealous conviction and strength would certainly not 
be less than among the present ecclesiastical teachers. 

We certainly do not agree with Stein that a secular clergy will 
approve of standing armies composed of all capable of bearing 
arms, and serving for at least a year, in order that ‘“‘ young men 
may acquire the military virtues of discipline, esprit de corps, and 
bravery which are just as valuable to the psychical man as supple- 
ness of limb and the hardening against all temperatures produced 
by field-work are to the physical man’’ (740). According to Stein, 
in the United States of America, as in Russia, corruption cele- 
brates ‘‘ the wildest orgies,’’ and he reproaches the United States 
with having “sacrificed the military type to the business type,’’ 
whence arises the danger of the white race ‘‘ being thrust back 
and oppressed by races greater in numbers and smaller in require- 
ments’’ (740). Standing armies must continue as a ‘“‘ powerful 
bulwark against the external foe and as an impregnable fortress 
against the internal one.’’ Stein does not seem to have heard of 
the drawbacks of militarism, of the cultivation of a blind obedi- 
ence, of brutalities, and of the harm to morals pointed out even by 
clergymen. He cheerfully dismisses the question of expenditure 
in this wise: ‘‘Good deportment, abnegation, tough endurance, 
sturdy manliness, unconditional discipline, self-sacrifice, and the 
spirit of comradeship are national psychological qualities bred by 
the soldierly spirit not too dearly bought with billions’’ (741). 
This spirited panegyric is an involuntary reminder of the noted 
words, ‘‘the army is nothing but a picnic,’’ spoken some years 
ago by a Prussian minister of war. Stein believes that even if war 
gradually disappears, as is probable, a nation in arms remains ‘‘ an 
indispensable safeguard against despotism from above or anarchy 
from below.’’ The majority of psychologists and historians would 
consider an army subject to unconditional service and serving at 
least a year, rather as a strengthening than a weakening of despotism. 
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The present writer is also inclined to believe that the good physi- 
cal results of military service and the protection against anar- 
chism from below may be obtained from a militia serving four 
to six months, inasmuch as physical degeneration can be much 
better combated through the rational training of the young by 
means of games, gymnastics, and sports of all kinds, than by 
military service. 

Stein is very unfortunate in an argument he brings forward with 
much assurance; ‘‘ American conditions cannot charm us so long 
as the power of the state is weakened whenever agitations of the 
‘rag-tag and bobtail’ assume a serious aspect’’ (740). What he 
considers so impossible is nevertheless a fact, especially in Germany, 
where, in spite of the reduced time of military service (two years), 
the number of those who find North American conditions attractive 
and who much prefer the so-called power of the ‘‘ rag-tag’’ to the 
“blessings’’ of militarism, is constantly increasing. And when 
Stein asserts that ‘‘ without the social pedagogic power which lies 
latent in church institutions, in national education, and in the 
national system of law, we shall never attain a thorough socializa- 
tion of human nature’’ (770, 771), we fear that his optimism may 
turn into pessimism. For the Church will be found to favor social 
reforms, but not those radical inner changes which he expects from 
it. Those from whom he might otherwise expect sympathy do not 
consider militarism as one of the national means of developing 
pedagogic power, especially as the United States, Great Britain, 
Norway, and Switzerland, countries which have all left this means 
unemployed, seem to have achieved much better results than the 
military states. Some of us evolutionists have certainly happier 
hopes, and expect to reach our goal more surely, if less quickly, 
through a continual state socialization of law (770), and at the 
same time a socialization of science, a secularizing of the clergy, 
and the blessed influence of a socialization of art, as was suggested 
at the first international Congress of Ethics at Eisenach in 1893. 
Too many compromises are bad and weaken one’s convictions. 
Like Stein, we too hope fora social reformation. As he truly 
says, its success ‘‘ inevitably depends upon its being carried out by 
a formal idea, a social ideal. This new ideal of civilization cannot 
possibly spring from fatalistic and atheistic materialism, but from 
evolutionism and the optimism springing therefrom’’ (775). But 
we believe that other means than those he suggests must be to some 
extent introduced in order to bring about a conscious, rational im- 
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provement of the type ‘‘man.’’ In many respects, therefore, we 
are opponents. 

In this discussion, many views expressed in Stein’s thoughtful 
book, which has some defects, have had to go unconsidered, and 
points of difference have naturally been given more prominence 
than points of agreement. This does not preclude us from ex- 
pressing the opinion that, in the bare attempt to bring out such a 
powerful book, Stein has earned the thanks of science. It has 
many really fine passages. Though one may not agree with him, 
his book will be read with great interest, and the reader will end it 
richer in new thoughts, and feel spurred on to action. ‘Social 
movements and philosophic social ideas further and advance 
each other’’ (247). This maxim is exemplified in Stein’s work, 
which strongly emphasizes the idea of interaction. The present 
writer has not hesitated to take the position of an opponent when 
necessary, just because he assumes that the book will exert an 
influence. 

Finally, in closing this discussion, let us express a harmony with 
the author, which has too often been interrupted, in our common 
belief that ‘‘the motto of the development of civilization is per 
aspera ad astra’’ (776). 

Emit REICH. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA. 
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THE Facts OF THE Morat Lire. By Wilhelm Wundt, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Leipzig. Translated by 
Julia Gulliver, Professor of Philosophy ‘in Rockford College, 
and Edward Bradford Titchener, Sage Professor of Psychology in 
the Cornell University. 

EruicaL Systems. By the same. Translated by Margaret Floy 
Washburn, Professor of Psychology and Ethics in Wells Col- 
lege. 

These volumes contain translations of the first two parts of 
Wundt’s ‘‘System der Ethik,’’ as published in revised form in 
1892; these two parts being the historical portion of the work, as 
distinguished from the constructive. It was doubtless wise to pub- 
lish these two divisions of the historical section in two separate 
volumes ; for, while their connection with each other and with the 
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rest of the ‘‘System’’ is very loose, each of them has an indepen- 
dent interest and value of its own. 

Their value is by no means equal. The second part forms a text- 
book of the history of Ethics; the first forms a concise and very 
useful treatise on the general course of religious and social evolu- 
tion. The translators speak of ‘‘ the boldness of their attempt to 
English a book so difficult, and moreover so German in its diffi- 
culty, as is this first part of Professor Wundt’s ‘Ethik;’.. . 
they hope that the result of their labor is a readable literalness, 
which may open what has hitherto been a sealed book to many 
English-speaking students of philosophy.’’ The name of Professor 
Titchener by itself would be a sufficient guarantee for the success 
of the ‘‘attempt.’’ Not all obscurities are removed ; but this was 
perhaps scarcely possible in the case of a writer who has been said 
to be, in some respects, ‘‘the Spencer of Germany.’’ We note 
that the paging of the German edition is given, and good indices 
of subjects and names are provided. 

The first volume opens with a somewhat weak statement of the 
problems and methods of Ethics. Ethics is a “‘ science of norms ;”’ 
Logic is subordinated to it as in the last resort the only other 
Normwissenschaft, and as borrowing the ‘‘ idea of the norm’’ from 
Ethics. This mode of expression enables Wundt to avoid stating 
the most fundamental problem of Ethics. If he had said that 
Ethics is the science of degrees of worth, the question, ‘‘ Worth 
for what ?’’ would at once show that the real problem of Ethics is 
this: ‘* What is the ideal of human personality which determines 
the worth of conduct, thought, feeling,—of every activity of con- 
sciousness ?’’ And the constant use of the ambiguous word ‘‘ norm”’ 
tends to obscure the importance of the distinction between the 
ethical idea of good, or worth for an end, and that of right, or 
conformity with a rule or law (the distinction is referred to at the 
end of the volume, p. 333). The discussion of method results in 
what is now almost a truism,—we must combine the ‘‘ empirical’ 
and the ‘‘speculative’’ methods; in the practical as in the theoretical 
sphere, the thought which does not limit itself to thinking out the 
meaning of experience is empty; and the experience whose mean- 
ing is not thus thought out is blind. 

Wundt thinks that the statement of the ‘‘ facts of the moral 
life’’ must come first: hence he begins with psychology, but not 
the psychology of the individual consciousness. In his preface 
he implies that his study of the English ‘‘ moral philosophers’’ 
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taught him the barrenness of this procedure: it is ethnic psy- 
chology on which supreme stress is laid. This may be taken as a 
recognition of the need of a genetic psychology of the general or 
collective mind. In carrying out this plan of exposition, Wundt 
begins with what is really a penetrating survey of anthropology and 
ethnology so far as they bear upon Ethics. He presents sound 
and suggestive conclusions grounded upon laborious and thoroughly 
adequate research ; but his readers have remarked that much of this 
first part is of more interest for the student of comparative mythology 
and prehistoric origins generally than for the student of Ethics. 

Of its four chapters, the first deals with the light thrown by lan- 
guage on the development of morality. The treatment here is 
slighter than the subject deserves. In Germany, where so much 
has been done for the psychological investigation of language in 
its relation to thought, one may justly expect something more than 
a general indication of how language confirms the view that moral 
ideas differentiate themselves from a sensuous basis and gradually 
grow in depth and inwardness. We notice with pleasure the very 
reasonable observations with which the chapter ends : 

‘‘Man has always had the same kind of moral endowment. 
[For], first, the sensible qualities which the savage finds admirable 
are related both in emotional character and in causal connections 
to certain moral attributes approved by civilized man. Bodily 
health and physical strength have always constituted the normal sen- 
sible basis of spirit and courage and skill; . . . from the very first, 
the prizing of physical strength has been accompanied by a prizing 
of the moral qualities associated with it. Again: from this similarity 
in the sensible endowment of the human consciousness there has 
finally arisen, as a matter of history, a similarity of moral concep- 
tions. Those who assert the contrary either draw an exaggerated 
picture of the primitive sensible stages of the moral consciousness, 
or over-emphasize the specific toning and shading of the moral life 
that follow from the varying conditions of civilization and national 
character. . . . Inthe last resort, the differences here are no greater 
than they are in the intellectual realm, where, in spite of all the 
multiplicity of views and schools, the universal validity of the laws 
of thought remains unquestioned”’ (p. 46). 

Chapter II. deals with the influence of religion on the develop- 
ment of morality. ‘‘ All ideas and feelings are religious which 
refer to an ideal existence, an existence which fully corresponds to 
the wishes and needs of the human mind’’ (p. 59). Hence there 
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can have been no race or tribe without religion, unless they were 
also without speech, imagination, and feeling; though, of course, 
‘‘the lower the stage of development at which we can observe the 
ethnic consciousness, the more complete is the confusion of the re- 
ligious elements in the mental life with all its other constituents.’’ 
The myth arises before the differentiation of religion has pro- 
ceeded far; hence it is the world-theory of the primitive mind. 
Wundt argues with force that ‘all attempts to trace mythological 
phenomena to a simg/e source come into conflict with experience, 
which refuses to be bound by the requirements of a system’’ (pp. 
71 ff.). As the religious ideal develops, two constituents appear in 
it: ‘‘one, in which the gods are regarded as ideal exemplars of 
human conduct ; and another, in which they are looked upon as the 
representatives of an ideal world-order’’ (p. 70). The first of 
these constituents has two roots: (1) any relation of man to man, 
in which on one side there is a recognized superiority of some kind 
or degree, becomes gradually transformed into a relation of man to 
God; (2) the ‘‘ personifying apperception,’’ giving rise to nature- 
myths. Wundt seems to regard the ‘‘ personifying apperception’’ 
as an original mark of the human mind. ‘Its essential characteristic 
is the objectification of one’s own consciousness ; where primitive 
man perceives a movement, he sees a wi//, whether residing in the 
moving object or lying behind it as a distinct being’’ (pp. 76, 85).* 
The terrifying features derived from the effects of mere power in 
nature, as a rule, prevent the nature-gods from attaining the rank 
of moral ideals (cf. especially the Semitic religions). ‘* Under 
such circumstances, man’s instinctive effort to shape in thought 
an ideal of what he considers virtuous and desirable seeks com- 
pensation in the worship of ancestors. And so we are able to 
understand the remarkable contrast of gloomy fear and loving ser- 
vice which runs through the religious conceptions and natural tradi- 
tions of the Semitic peoples after these different elements have 
become commingled’ (p. 86). Gradually the union of the nature- 
gods with the natural phenomena, which are originally considered 
to be their outward embodiment, comes to be dissolved ; this ren- 
ders possible their Aumanization (with the hero-legend taking the 
place of the nature-myth) and ultimately their moraization. In the 
religions of civilization, the place of the more or less barbarous and 





* The origin and grounds of this supposed original quality of consciousness is 
a complex problem whose very existence is apparently ignored by Wundt. 
Vou. VIII.—No. 3 26 
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mythological hero is taken by an Aéstorical personality of excep- 
tional moral greatness ; but even then ‘‘ the new ideal cannot al- 
together escape mythical transformation.’’ ‘‘ As hero-worship is a 
necessary development from a polytheistic nature-mythology, so is 
this moral ideal of humanity, realized for thought in the unity of a 
powerful personality, the correlate of an ethically purified mono- 
theism. Christianity, in designating Christ as the mediator between 
God and man, has defined this position in terms that can be plainly 
read even’ through the obscurities of an intruding mythology”’ 
(p. 100). 

Parallel with the evolution of the idea of the gods as moral ideals 
goes the evolution of the idea of their moral guardianship of the 
world ; with the humanization of the nature-gods comes their guar- 
dianship. At first, this has no connection with the idea of a future 
life; but afterwards the idea of a continued existence of the soul 
after death—an idea which had a purely non-moral origin—‘‘ came 
to have a close connection with Ethics as reinforcing one of the 
most essential constituents in the notion of a moral world-order, 
the ideas of reward and punishment’’ (p. 100). The history of 
this conception and its progressive moralization is briefly but ad- 
mirably sketched. 

This whole chapter is of real interest and importance, notwith- 
standing its brevity; because it clearly and concisely enforces a 
general view of the history of religion which can hardly be enforced 
too much at the present time,—in view of that tendency which 
finds an extreme and (I think) absurd expression in Grant Allen’s 
‘* Evolution of the Idea of God.’’ The more reasonable view is 
that religion grows with the ascent of man, with the growth of his 
nature in richness and power, in goodness and truth. To argue 
that morality has originated from religion would be as unjustifiable 
as to argue conversely that religion has originated from morality. 
The development of morality acts on that of religion ; for, whatever 
qualities man thinks to be of highest worth in himself, these he con- 
siders to be divine, and to be realized in the divine powers more 
fully than on earth among men; and this conception reacts on the 
development of morality, because it leads to the creation of ideal 
exemplars, and to the idea of future rewards and punishments (cf. 
p- 125). 

Chapters III. and IV. deal with the socia/ factors in morality 
which manifest themselves in custom (S#ffe). Wundt expounds the 
evolution of the different forms of social custom. He considers 
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that they were originally due to religious observances before all 
else ; the perception of their socta/ uti/ity could not arise until a late 
and retrospective period, though this perception is a condition of 
their modification and subsequent development. The many current 
theories, which regard the conscious perception of the social utility 
of acustom as the main factor determining its growth, err in assign- 
ing to a primitive stage an amount of conscious reflection which is 
possible only at a later stage (cf. pp. 133 to 135, 330, etc.). There 
is force in this contention of Wundt’s; but surely the conscious 
pursuit of social ends cannot be altogether excluded from the 
primitive mind; and if so, then perception of the social conse- 
quences of conduct must have been from the beginning a factor in 
the specification of moral customs and rules. This is the socio- 
logical factor, which co-operates with and is inseparable from the 
psychological factor (the experience of the individual as such) and 
the biological (the experienced effects of conduct on merely physical 
welfare). 

Wundt’s view—though it does not find explicit expression in this 
volume—seems to be that the most fundamental dynamic source of 
social and moral evolution consists in the constant striving of con- 
sciousness after a fuller realization of its life: this is a psychical, 
and not merely a biological law, and it invites comparison with 
Schopenhauer’s Wi//e and Spinoza’s Conatus. Wundt’s tendency is 
to carry to excess this thoroughly sound fundamental principle, and 
hence to ignore the necessity of the co-operating principles which 
have just been mentioned. His bias is directly opposite to that of 
such an empiricist writer as Spencer, who ignores the law of grow- 
ing psychical energy, and lays supreme stress on the principles 
which Wundt practically leaves out of account. To have recog- 
nized the operation of this law is a great merit, at a time when the 
prevalent theories deny or at least ignore its existence ; but it is a 
serious error to explain social development on the assumption that 
this law is the only factor in it which is worth considering. The 
assumption does not vitiate Wundt’s statement of the outward facts 
of social evolution ; but it makes him write as if he did not see the 
need of assigning any real causal conditions of the evolution. 

I think that another erroneous bias can be detected in Wundt’s 
implicit use of this fundamental law. Not only in feeling and will 
can its operation be recognized, but in the sphere of reason also. 
Failure to see this will lead to the conception of this attribute of our 
nature as a mere push or impulse onwards,—a blind Wille zum 
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Leben. But if the law operates equally in thought, feeling, and 
will, then there is less difficulty in understanding how (from the 
dawn of conscious social life) the specification of authoritative 
moral customs can be in part moulded by the conscious experience 
of their social and other effects, through reflection on these conse- 
quences. Wundt, of course, does not deny that man’s nature is 
social from the beginning (cf. p. 328); but he underestimates the 
part played by reason (in its various stages of growth) in the 
expansion of social life. 

After the conclusion of the treatise on ethnic psychology, Wundt 
passes abruptly to the review of ethical theories (Vol. II.). The 
best part of this review is the account of the Continental schools. 
In this respect, as the translators remind us, the book will serve to 
supplement Professor Sidgwick’s manual. Wundt also justly esti- 
mates modern utilitarianism ; but he seriously weakens his brief ac- 
count of English Ethics from Bacon to Hume by expounding the 
writers on the basis of some too rigid scheme, to which he seems to 
suppose that the ‘‘evolution’’ of their thought conforms itself. If 
the work were used as a text-book, it would be very necessary to 
supplement this part of it by Professor Sidgwick’s exposition, or by 
Professor Bain’s careful summaries of the particular ethical writings 
in his ‘‘ Moral Science.”’ 

It is impossible to dwell on the numerous passages which might 
be made the subject of critical remark. With a brief reference, 
therefore, to the author’s general treatment of Kant and Hegel, we 
pass on to his ‘‘ critical classification’’ of ethical systems. The ac- 
count of Kant brings out the view which Kant probably took of his 
own work; but mention should have been made of the suggestions 
which Kant himself puts forward towards a less abstract view,—in 
particular, the pregnant conception of a kingdom of ends which is 
constituted by all moral beings as such. With regard to Wundt’s 
account of Hegel, we must protest against the assumption, made by 
him, and constantly made by others, that a system so many-sided 
can be brought under and expressed by a single formula. Wundt 
observes that for Hegel .the question at issue does not concern the 
perfection of the ‘‘single moral personality ;’’ the development of 
morality coincides with ‘‘the objective historical development of 
the Absolute,’’ and the source of morality lies in the absolute or 
universal world-reason which is shared in and actualized by indi- 
viduals, but develops by an inner necessity. Hegel disregards ‘‘ the 
individual aspects of morality’ (pp. 124 to 126). This is true; 
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but it is also true that for Hegel the individual aspects of morality 
are the essential aspects. In other words, there is no Hegelian 
system, or rigid scheme; there are only Hegelian sdeas, by which 
every constructive thinker of the present day is deeply influenced, 
either consciously or unconsciously, of his own free will or in spite 
of himself.* 

Wundt classifies ethical theories according to ‘‘ motives,’’ by 
which he seems to mean conceptions of the source (in feeling, 
understanding, or reason) of moral judgment; and also according 
to their conceptions of the moral end. Heferonomous moral theories 
derive morality from political or religious ‘‘authority,’’ thereby 
making the products of the moral consciousness into its causes. 
Intermediate theories illustrate the transition to the autonomous 
ethical systems, which derive their conceptions of the end from 
a consideration of human consciousness and its constituent factors. 
Of these systems the author indicates two main divisions: He- 
donism, in its individualistic, universalistic, and evolutionary 
forms, all of which he rejects, after vigorous criticism; and meta- 
physical evolutionism, in its individualistic and universalistic forms. 
Wundt implicitly denies that Spencer, Stephen, and their followers 
are justified in arrogating to themselves the sole right to name the 
name of Evolution. The watchword of the theory of individualistic 
evolutionism (as in Leibnitz, Fichte, Schleiermacher) is “‘ self-perfec- 
tion.’” Wundt considers that most theories of this type fail to 
give a positive content to the idea of perfection, and therefore run 
out into ‘‘ egoism or utilitarianism.’’ Of universalistic evolution- 
ism, Hegel’s theory is the typical example; against this he brings 
the criticism already mentioned. This antithesis of ‘‘ individual 
and universal evolutionism’’ is unnatural, and is virtually withdrawn 
by Wundt himself. Thus, Schleiermacher and Krause are ‘* moderate 
adherents’ of the universalistic view (p. 189); and Herbart’s 
theory of social ethics invites comparison with that of Hegel (p. 
138). The real question involved in the supposed antithesis is indi- 
cated when Wundt proceeds to remark: ‘‘ these thinkers [e.g., 
Schleiermacher] are inferior to the extreme supporters of the uni- 
versalistic theory, because while they postulate a relation between 





* It is symptomatic of the present state of thought in Germany that Wundt 
should almost apologize to his readers for having ‘‘some fundamental thoughts 
in common with the ethics of the speculative idealism which came after Kant.” 
(Vol, I., pref., p. viii.) . 
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the individual and the social will in which the latter maintains its 
independent significance, they do not show what the relation is, at 
least in such a manner as to satisfy our modern scientific require- 
ments’ (p. 189). An attempt at such a demonstration, the author 
informs us, is the subject of the constructive portions of his 


work. 
S. H. MELLONE, 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


PracticaL Etuics. A Collection of Addresses and Essays. By 
Henry Sidgwick, Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Cambridge. London: Sonnenschein ; New 
York: Macmillan, 1898. Pp. vi., 260. 


Professor Sidgwick would, perhaps, not object to be described 
as a teacher of ethics according to general principles. Neither 
those who heard some of the addresses contained in the present 
volume, nor those who will read it, can fail to be impressed by the 
courage and loftiness of mind with which the claims of rational 
principle and the need for justification by reasonable argument are 
maintained by the author in every sphere which he touches. The 
address, for example, on the Morality of Strife will convey to the 
reader, as it did to those who heard it, a just conception of what is 
too commonly disregarded,—the ethical value of sheer intelligence, 
of the mere understanding by the parties to any dispute of the 
true point and bearing of the controversy, and of the real nature 
of the claims put forward on either side. We hear so much of 
the duty of sympathy and kindliness that it is both pleasant and 
wholesome to be reminded that especially under the conditions of 
modern democracy perhaps the first duty of all is to make the 
effort to understand. The reader will learn from this volume how 
to uphold the supremacy of reason, and to argue upon problems of 
practical ethics acutely, fully, and dispassionately, according to 
general ideas and principles. The spirit is the spirit of Mill and 
Bentham, as Professor Sidgwick would probably admit; but it is 
transformed by a range of philosophical knowledge very different 
from theirs and by an experience of criticism which transcends 
their horizon. If I proceed to make the observations which occur 
to me from the point of view with which I am familiar, it is merely 
because I presume that this is the best service which I in particular 
can render to the readers of this JOURNAL. 

What do I mean, it will naturally be asked, by the reservation 
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implied in the phrase, ‘‘a teacher of ethics upon general prin- 
ciples’? Is not this the right way of teaching ethics, and can 
there be any other? Well, what I wished to indicate was this, 
that Professor Sidgwick, with all his lucidity and breadth of 
thought, seems to me not sufficiently intent upon connecting par- 
ticular sets of ethical arguments with the relations and conditions 
which constitute the individualities concerned. This contrast be- 
tween his views and mine is obviously and naturally connected 
with a difference in the ethical stand-points which our training has 
brought us to adopt. The content of the moral life is derived, 
as I understand the matter, from relations which constitute and ex- 
press our individuality. There are general principles in it, but it 
could not—so I have been led to think—be deduced from general 
principles; and therefore the argument from general principles 
of morality, though it demands to be treated with respect, con- 
tinually fails, to my mind, to reach the root and essence of the 
matter. It fails, in my view, because it does not sufficiently con- 
sider in what way the individuals whose conduct is being discussed 
are likely, or are not likely, to make the most of their lives, and 
do the best with the complex of relations which form their ethical 
being. 

This difficulty presents itself to me even in the first two addresses, 
which deal with the aims and work of Ethical Societies. I feel as 
if the life of a society was regarded too much as if it consisted of 
ethical discussion. I am aware, of course, that a society may for- 
mally intend its life to be of this nature ; but even so, I cannot help 
thinking that a common experience, a common interest and work, 
must somehow arise, and must affect the members in a more real 
way than abstract ethical discussion. I do not think that the gen- 
eral probabilities as to the range of usefulness of ethical societies 
with a very various membership could have been better stated than 
the author states them, if stress is to be chiefly laid upon that part 
of their programme which he was considering. But it seems to 
me—the complaint may make Professor Sidgwick smile—as if he 
took the documents issued by the societies too seriously, and the 
societies themselves not seriously enough. It is interesting, I 
think, that one such association has been led by its experience to 
desert the ground of middle axioms, and to transform its work into 
that of a school of philosophy. 

The very suggestive account—exceedingly interesting, too, per se 
—of the famous Metaphysical Society in London should be men- 
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tioned in passing as likely to attract the reader of the first 
address. 

From saying that Professor Sidgwick takes documents too seri- 
ously, I may pass at once to the fifth and sixth papers in the volume, 
‘* The Ethics of Religious Conformity’’ and ‘ Clerical Veracity.’’ 
Here, again, I cannot but feel that the importance attached to 
documents upsets the balance of the discussion. I do not, indeed, 
agree with Mr. Rashdall, so far as I gather his argument from Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick’s representation of it. He appears to me to take 
too narrow a ground, and ir this to follow Professor Sidgwick. 
But he means, I suspect, something which is well worth consider- 
ing. At any rate, I do not believe that the problem of remaining 
or not remaining a minister of a certain church ought to be rep- 
resented primarily by the question of believing or not believing in 
some of the documents in which it requires belief to be professed. 
I do not think that this is the primary question even for the most 
critically minded, nor does Professor Sidgwick appear to me to state 
the primary question. It is, in my view, whether, reading sogether 
the various formularies and accepted expressions of the church’s 
doctrine, and considering its history and present work and aims, its 
cause seems one desirable to promote, and one in promoting which 
the individual could find his best life work. In reviewing this 
question, any one would give weight to such a fact as that formu- 
laries, to him obsolete, have to be recited by him in the ritual 
with an expression of belief. But to any one who has been able 
to decide the main question in the affirmative, the question of 
veracity would be so greatly modified as to present little difficulty. 
I am only discussing speculatively the proportionate importance 
of the two questions, and I think that the true principle of this is 
that the society is the first thing, and its documents are secondary ; 
while any one document apart from the others is tertiary or lower. 
The author only just touches the analogy on which the whole matter 
seems to me to rest. Is aman bound to cease to be an officer of 
any association among whose official utterances, by which he is 
technically bound, are some which he does not agree with? And 
if so, could any one be an officer of any association which has a 
long history and has done much work? Is a man to resign if he 
is beaten in committee on a draft statement of policy? Surely this 
would make all co-operation impossible. So long as he approves 
of the actual work and its leading principles, he is entitled to regard 
many disagreements, even in the representation of facts, as matters 
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of detail. How far the solemn profession of belief alters the matter 
is a further question.* 

I feel a similar difficulty about the treatment of Public Mo- 
rality in Essay III. Within his own lines the author contends, I 
think with success, that those who direct the policy of a state are 
bound to have a regard for the interests of humanity. But the real 
question, as Hegel, for example, treats it, he does not seem to 
recognize in its true import, though he approaches it in dealing 
with Hobbes ; that is to say, he does not really consider the differ- 
ences between the position and relations of a state among other 
states, and the positions and relations of an individual within a 
state. He veils this difference both by treating the conduct of 
states almost as if it was one with the conduct of public men,— 
the title of the essay would obviously suggest to most readers a 
subject very different from that of which it treats,—and by speaking 
of humanity as a community, so as to approximate the relations of 
a state with other states to those of an individual with individuals 
in a state. But humanity is not a community, nor, on the other 
hand, is the state a mere group of human beings; there is no 
family, class, or citizenship within humanity to supply the content 
of morality to states as its members, and no law court to safeguard 
their rights and their existence. Any question may therefore be 
taken by a state as a question of existence ; as to what ¢s a question 
of existence the state affected is ultimate judge, and on such a ques- 
tion it must take its own line, and there is nothing to guide it. 
Here I think Essay III. is partly corrected by Essay IV., which 
powerfully points out that no state will go to arbitration on a 
question of existence. And honor is for states a question of 
existence. 

No doubt a state has an obligation to humanity, but what does 
humanity mean? A multitude, or a quality? What the state is 
sure of is that it is the guardian of some one type of humanity, and 
that by letting that suffer suppression it is so far doing wrong. 
How to estimate the value of other types, and its consequent duty 
towards them in the interests of humanity, which it must practically 





* To avoid any appearance of countenancing unveracity, I should add that my 
main contention in these remarks is positive, not negative. I believe that the 
failure to apply a high standard to the work of religious communities is more 
common and more serious than undue acceptance of their formule; and I think 
that the former failing is encouraged by any criticism which gives documents 
independent value. 
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take to mean the best life it knows, it has not the experience and 
intimacy which would enable it to judge. Again, the whole ques- 
tion is begged if the relations of states are assumed to be 7” pari 
materia with the private morality of the men who control them. 
A treaty is not a private promise; influence over another nation 
is not an opportunity by which, say, the influential statesman’s 
religious views may rightly be propagated. The introduction of 
the private conscience as such on the scene of public relations may 
promise a high degree of purity in politics, but is just as likely to 
kindle religious war, or to inflict horrible injustice by the refusal 
to tear up obsolete agreements. It is, of course, not indifferent 
what a man does in acting for a state, but he must act with refer- 
ence to its functions and relations, and not to his own. 

The essays on Luxury and the pursuit of Culture seem to suffer 
from a similar lack of essential insight. I think that the final 
paper on Unreasonable Action is a very valuable piece of ethical 
psychology, though its concessions are to my mind of more impor- 
tance than its main contention. Is not the contradiction which 
Professor Sidgwick finds between a passage in Green’s ‘ Prole- 
gomena to Ethics,’’ sect. 177, and the remainder of the work, 
sufficiently explained by Green in sect. 179? Professor Sidgwick’s 
volume will certainly be exceedingly provocative of thought, and 
it is hardly necessary to commend it to readers of this JOURNAL. 

B. BosANQUET. 

LonpDoN. 


THE TEACHING OF Mora.ity in the Family and in the School. 
By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Can morality be taught? To this much debated question Mrs. 
Bryant returns an unhesitating answer in the affirmative. She pur- 
sues the wise course of not staying to argue with ‘‘ those who doubt 
the efficiency of any definite instruction in the principles of the 
good life, simply as such . . . holding that it is only by example 
or as a sequel to religion that morality can be taught,’’ but sug- 
gesting to such the ‘‘ test of plain experience.’’ And it is just this 
that appears to us to constitute the chief value of the book, that it 
is not merely the product of a theoretical moralist, but of one who 
is giving us the results of her own varied teaching experience, an 
experience which has led her to believe that definite lessons on the 
subject-matter of morality prove both interesting to those taught 
and productive of the best practical results. 
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Moral education in general is first considered and the concept 
of morality shown to contain the ideas of conscience, virtuous dis- 
position, and moral wisdom. The importance of affording suffi- 
cient opportunity for the formation, through practice, of right 
moral habits (obedience, kindness, courage, etc.) is insisted upon, 
as also the no less great necessity of helping the children to form 
right ideas as to the ‘‘ good life.’’ It is to this latter necessity—of 
direct moral instruction—‘‘ to the function of education in supply- 
ing . . . the content of the ideas which govern life when well 
governed,’’ that the rest of the book is devoted. 

Some account is given of the intellectual processes involved in 
the study of morality. The ethical value of imagination is effect- 
ively dwelt upon, and we heartily agree with Mrs. Bryant when 
she points out that although, of course, imagination needs to be 
supplemented by reflection and judgment, yet, on the whole, ‘‘ Eng- 
lish children are probably more likely to imagine too little than to 
imagine too much; the undramatic Teuton predominates over the 
dramatic Celt.’’ 

It would perhaps be over-critical to quarrel with the use of the 
term ‘‘instinct’’ in the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Moralizing Instincts 
developed by the Study of Morality.”’ We quite appreciate the 
difficulty of finding a more exact term, but fear that its use may 
prove somewhat misleading. 

The application of the principles of good teaching (securing at- 
tention, doctrine of apperception, stimulating self-activity) to the 
teaching of morality is carefully worked out. Perhaps, however, 
the most interesting of all the chapters are the last two, which deal 
with the ‘‘ subject-matter’’ of lessons in morality. The first of these, 
entitled ‘* Virtuous Character,’’ is delightful reading. The necessity 
of building up an ¢dea/ of life and character is insisted upon, and the 
value of fairy tales and fables in this connection is clearly shown. 

The chapter which treats of ‘‘Social Membership’’ is sugges- 
tive, but more vague than the former. We should have been glad 
to have had some account of the way in which Mrs. Bryant her- 
self has carried on this part of the teaching. It is obvious thata 
good deal could be done in connection with the teaching of his- 
tory, but it is not quite so clear how ‘‘ the course of lessons on 
the theory of social membership’’ could be introduced into the 
school curriculum; perhaps we may hope for some fuller treat- 
ment of this important part of the subject on a future occasion. 
Parents and teachers, and, indeed, all who are interested in 
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education, can hardly fail to find abundant suggestion and stimulus 
in Mrs. Bryant’s latest contribution to our pedagogical literature. 


H. MILLICENT HuGHEs. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


THE PsYCHOLOGY OF THE Emotions. By Th. Ribot, Professor at 
the College of France. London: Walter Scott, 1897. Pp. xix., 
455- 

All students of psychology will be glad that so distinguished a 
thinker as Professor Ribot has undertaken to give a systematic 
account of the emotions in the light of our present knowledge. 
He confesses that he has been hampered in his task by the rela- 
tively slight amount of attention which has been given to this 
branch of psychological study. His own lucid and stimulating 
exposition will perhaps be the means of attracting more workers to 
this field. 

The first part of the book is devoted to ‘‘ the more general mani- 
festations of feeling: pleasure and pain, the characteristic signs of 
this form of psychic life ; then, the nature of emotion, a complex 
state which, in the order of feelings, corresponds to perception in 
the order of knowledge.’’ ‘The second part consists mainly of a 
series of short studies upon the chief special emotions. 

According to the author (p. viii.), the whole work is devoted to 
justifying what he describes as the physiological theory of emo- 
tion that, namely, which considers the feelings as ‘‘ the direct and 
immediate expression of the vegetative life,’’ p. vii. This state- 
ment requires to be interpreted by another, p. 2, that ‘‘the deep 
element’’ (of the life of feeling) ‘‘ consists in tendencies, appetites, 
needs, desires translated into movements.’’ The relation of the 
physiological condition and the corresponding psychical state is re- 
ferred to ‘‘ the Aristotelian formula of matter and form.’’ P. 112. 

I am not sure that there is not a certain confusion here. It is 
possible to accept most (though not all) of the hints which clinical 
observations furnish the author as to the dependence of feeling 
upon specific physiological conditions, without being committed 
to the view which reduces feeling to a derivative kind of action. 
Does Professor Ribot intend to suggest by the second statement 
quoted above that we are to return to the old division of psychic 
life into intellect and will? Is there nothing in feeling which is 
to be regarded as primordial from the stand-point of analytic 


psychology ? 
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Professor Ribot deals with the classification of the emotions in a 
masterly way, taking it upat the point where Descartes and Spinoza 
left it. In the chapter upon ‘‘the transition from the simple to 
the complex emotions,’’ he states as the aim of classification, not 
to determine the genus and species of a composite emotion, but 
‘¢to know from what primary emotion and in what manner it is 
derived.’’ He arranges the natural methods of transition under three 
heads, (1.) evolution, homogeneous and heterogeneous ; (II.) arrest 
of development ; (III.) composition (mixture and combination). The 
primitive forms of feeling are enumerated as ‘‘ the instinct of con- 
servation in its primitive form,’’ fear, anger, sympathy, ‘‘the ego 
and its emotional manifestation,’ the sexual instinct. The order 
is determined by their successive appearance in the life of the 
individual. From these beginnings there arise the social and 
moral feelings, and the sentiments religious, esthetic, and intel- 
lectual. 

The hypothetical construction of the sentiments can be brought 
to a test if we refer to the results upon which the various historical 
methods are converging. The Homeric poems, for instance, can 
no longer be regarded as the productions of a primitive age (cf. 
pp. 63, 316, 342). It would be nearer the mark to regard them 
as the last voice of an expiring civilization (Sittl, ‘‘ Archaologie 
der Kunst,’’ 520)! Again, so far is it from being true that, ‘‘at 
the beginning, the religious feeling is in conflict with morality,’ 
p- 315, that there never is a time when the two are so inextricably 
mingled. As Dr. Brinton says, ‘‘ religion absorbs nearly the whole 
life of man under primitive conditions,’’ (Religion of Primitive 
Peoples, p. 38). ‘The comparative study of primitive man discloses, 
almost without exception, an articulate customary law so thorough 
as to govern nearly every action: one and the same body of usages 
is at once the vehicle and object of religious feeling, and the act- 
ing guarantee of tribal existence. Impartial observers now concede 
an unusually high ethical value even to religions of an apparently 
cruel character. 

The wide survey which Professor Ribot has taken involves the 
need of occasional corrections, such as those which I venture to 
suggest. They do not, however, affect the general soundness of his 
method, and I lay the book down with feelings of sincere gratitude 
to its author. 

FRANK GRANGER. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
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AMERICAN LECTURES ON THE History or RELIGIONS. Second 
Series, 1896-1897. RELIGIONS OF PRIMITIVE PEoPLEs, by Daniel 
G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Sc.D. New York, 1897. 
Pp. xvi., 264. 

‘It is safe to say that there is no other subject of modern re- 
search which concerns all classes as nearly as the study of religion’ 
(p. x). Whether or not the reader accept this broad statement of 
the American Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions, 
he cannot fail to be grateful to them for the lectures which they 
are providing for the American public. Dr. Brinton was listened 
to with great interest, and the volume containing his lectures in 
printed form deserves a wide reading. Specialists have long been 
familiar with Dr. Brinton’s investigations, and at least one of his 
books, ‘‘ The Myths of the New World,’’ has been repeatedly 
printed to meet popular demand. Those who become acquainted 
with the author for the first time through the present volume will 
be impressed with the breadth and accuracy of his information 
and with the clear, vigorous style which he uses. 

The first two lectures perform a very necessary task in clearing 
the ground for the discussion of the subject. What is religion? 
and what is primitive religion? and how can we learn about it? 
Such are the questions rapidly passed in review. Religion is taken 
to be a development of an effort for the ideal on the part of the 
human soul, a process which is realized but slowly and with the 
evolution of society. This universal function of social life is to 
be studied among primitive races,—é.c., races who are on the 
lower and therefore earlier stages of civilization. In this way we 
learn not the beginning of religion, but some of the stages out of 
which our higher religions have developed. 

In the following three chapters the author discusses primitive 
religious expression in the word, the odject, and the rite; and he 
appears at his best in the great mass of material here forcefully 
presented in orderly form. The convenient arrangement involves 
some difficulties, especially in Chapter III. The word to the god 
and the word from the god are not very closely allied ; and the in- 
stitution of the tabu is thrown somewhat out of its proper setting. 
So in Chapter IV. sacred places are brought under the category of 
sacred objects, though the places are not themselves worshipped ; 
and while ‘‘ genesiac’’ cults are treated under the same heading, 
the author rightly dwells not on the objects, but on the character 
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and meaning of the cults. These disadvantages are compensated 
by the usefulness of such general headings in grouping material for 
a lecture. The sixth lecture has a somewhat misleading title 
(“Lines of Development in Primitive Religion’). In reality it dis- 
cusses savage religion as a power for good in the development of 
savage society, and only the last four or five pages treat the stadia 
in the development of religion. The main theme of the chapter is, 
however, a very fitting conclusion to a study of primitive religion. 
It is not to be expected that when so large a theme is treated in 
a few lectures, all the positions will win acceptance by any other 
one student who is working in the same lines. The discussion of 
sacred stones, p. 147, of trees as sacred, p. 150, of savage ‘‘ bap- 
tism,’’ p. 195, the explanation of burial rites by belief in resurrec- 
tion, p. 211, are a few of the topics on which views different from 
those of the author might be maintained. Dr. Brinton is especially 
severe on W. Robertson Smith for his statement that myth is de- 
rived from. ritual (pp. 113, 117, 173). But on p. 173 he admits 
that later myths are coined to explain rite, and at least in the 
study of Semitic and Indo-European religions it is difficult to find 
any definite myth which can be confidently regarded as older than 
ritual. Moreover the comparative persistence of rite as compared 
with myth does not seem to be duly emphasized by Dr. Brinton. 


It is hardly worth while to note unimportant statements which 
might be questioned,—as ¢.g., the statement as to Greek religion, 
p. 165, or the interpretation of the fish in old Chaldean and in 
Christian symbolism as the emblem of life, p. 161. On p. 1621 
suppose a slip of the pen is responsible for deus where homo should 
be read. 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 

THE RATIONAL OR SCIENTIFIC IDEAL OF MoRALITY, containing a 
Theory of Cognition, a Metaphysic of Religion, and an ‘‘ Apo- 
logia pro amore.’’ By P. T. Fitzgerald, author of ‘‘ The Phi- 
losophy of Self-Consciousness ;’’ ‘‘ The Principle of Sufficient 
Reason ;’’ ‘‘A Protest against Agnosticism,’’ etc. Pp. xvi., 


357- 

Mrs. Fitzgerald appears to have been writing a series of philo- 
sophical treatises, and is anxious to secure the publication of the 
ethical epilogue without waiting for some intermediate publica- 
tions ; and this book, in fact, includes a summary of projected books 
on Truth and Harmony or Loveliness which are intermediate. 
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All Mrs. Fitzgerald’s books show very wide reading on her part, 
and their pages are studded with quotations from varied kinds of 
literature and several schools of speculation, even Biblical passages 
and phrases being introduced with a lavish hand. She seems to 
have saturated her intellect with philosophical literature and to 
have absorbed with special enthusiasm and adapted to her own 
intellectual needs several philosophical doctrines congenial to a 
romantic and religious disposition. And having sketched these 
doctrines in earlier books, she now expounds them again with new 
contexts, and especially in side-lights from the ideas of evolution 
and development. The main ethical doctrines are such as, that 
the moral good is something that appeals to the affective, the intel- 
lectual, and the volitional sides of human nature equally ; that this 
good can be delineated only by means of idealizing the actual play 
and interplay of these faculties; that it is, nevertheless, objective, 
and not a mere concept of psychology; that it includes as one 
chief item or condition the romance of love and happy marriage ; 
and that so much of it as is actually realized in our lives is a pledge 
of our perfect good in store at the hands of our Creator. She 
claims as among her own discoveries the part which true love plays 
in moral development; and certainly the elaborate and kaleido- 
scopic, literary, and metaphysical contexts in which this “‘ prin- 
ciple’ appears are a novelty. But though there is plenty of interest 
and of suggestion, there is not enough system. The reader will 
find it hard to disentangle any methodical sequence in the topics 
discussed, and if he does not already believe the doctrines, he will 
not do so until he meets with some exposition of them more mind- 
ful of the conditions of progressive argument and proof in philo- 


sophical matters than this is. 
J. Broucu. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ABERYSTWYTH. 


Lazy Lessons AND Essays oN Conpbuct. By W. B. Rands. Pp. 
341. London: James Bowden. 


We really fail to see what useful purpose is served by the reissue 
of this book. The ‘‘ Lazy Lessons,’’ which occupy about two- 
thirds of the volume, are apparently founded on the educational 
heresy that a useful purpose is served by telling children a number 
of disconnected facts and technical terms. Nor is the information 
always trustworthy. This is how Mr. Rands makes the geometrical 
proposition that the sum of the three interior angles of a triangle 
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is equal to two right angles ‘‘as clear as daylight’’—‘‘ You may 
turn the cord by which you hang up a picture as many ways 
as you like—you may make different shaped triangles all day 
long with it; but it is quite plain that you cover no more space 
and no /ess space than you cover when you so stretch the string 
in hanging up the picture as to make two right angles’’ (pp. 
46, 47). The history is equally wonderful. For instance, ‘It is 
quite clear, then, that where there were Christian churches, and 
Christian teachers, and baptism, and marriage, and burial of the 
Christian sort, there could be no such slaves as there were in ancient 
times’’ (p. 159). 

In the ‘‘ Essays on Conduct’’ which occupy the last third of 
the book we have a disconnected set of sermonettes of the usual 
Sunday-school type, in which no distinction in importance is drawn 
between such points as care in crossing a road and telling the truth. 
Much of the ‘‘ morality’ here is of the calculating sort,—the reward 
of being ‘‘ good”’ and the direful consequences of being ‘‘ naughty’’ 
being generally to the fore, though higher motives are brought in 
incidentally. But even at the best, such books as this are a mistake. 
The simple moral teaching suitable for quite young children—and 
this book is intended for those so young that they need teaching 
how to read the face of a clock—should always take the form of 


comments by the parents on the actual conduct of the child, or of 
the child himself, guided by parent or teacher, on the actions of 
the heroes of his stories, and generally should be as brief and con- 
crete as possible. Such ‘‘ Essays’’ as these, if read, would tend to 
make the readers nearly as priggish as the author describes himself 
(pp. 260-262) as having been. We don’t wish to see such boys 
multiplied. 


J. WELTON. 
YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDs. 


THE KINDERGARTEN SysTEM. Its Origin and Development as seen 
in the Life of Friedrich Froebel. Translated and adapted from 
the work of Alexander Bruno Hanschmann for the use of English 
kindergarten students. By Fanny Franks. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 


In this book Miss Franks has given us not an actual translation 
of Hanschmann’s work, but ‘‘ rather an account of the contents of 
the book with such omissions, curtailings, and transpositions as 
seem to me necessary to render the material practically useful to 
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kindergarten students and others interested in the newer and 
better ways of training young children.’’ Although primarily in- 
tended for kindergarten students, it will prove interesting, also, to 
a wider circle of readers. 

We are inclined to think, however, that the general reader may 
find the title of the book at first glance somewhat misleading, 
and be likely to expect a practical guide to the kindergarten sys- 
tem, and a complete exposition of its means and methods. This, 
however, is not the purpose of the book, and in estimating its 
value we must not regard it as a practical hand-book of kinder- 
garten teaching, but rather as an attempt ‘‘to show what kind of 
man Froebel was, and how he came to elaborate his system.”’ 

Judged from this point of view the book is quite successful ; in- 
deed, it is the most sympathetic presentation of the personality and 
work of Froebel which we have hitherto met with in English. 

Froebel’s relation to other educators of his time, and especially 
to Pestalozzi, is well brought out, as also the value of his work in 
connection with the training of women teachers. Appendices on 
‘*The Education of Man’’ and the work of ‘‘ Madame de Portu- 
gall’’ complete the volume. 


H. Miturcent HucGuHes. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


CHILDREN UNDER THE Poor-Law. By W. Chance, M.A. 
London: Sonnenschein & Co., 1897. 


Mr. Chance writes with authority and from fulness of knowledge. 
In this book he presents us with a history of poor-law education 
since the poor-law amendment act of 1834, and with a complete 
survey of the different systems of training and educating poor-law 
children in force at the present time. The -writer endeavors to 
weigh the merits and demerits of each system dispassionately and 
impartially ; and we know it is a subject upon which there is violent 
difference of opinion. His conclusion is eclectic: he does not ad- 
vocate one system rather than another. ‘‘ One system suits one 
locality better than another, while a combination of systems is also 
useful.’’ In short, he seems to favor experiment and elasticity : what 
he wants is a fair field for genuine interest and conscientious ad- 
ministration. He has no sympathy with ‘‘ revolutionary’’ proposals, 
such as the transference of pauper children from the control of the 
poor-law authorities to that of the educational authorities ; but he 
is certainly convinced of the urgent need of certain reforms in 
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details of treatment and administration, and his chapter on ‘‘ Sug- 
gested Reforms,’’ if not heroic, is eminently sympathetic and tem- 
perate. Throughout the book, Mr. Chance keeps up a running fire 
upon the recent report of the departmental committee on Metro- 
politan poor-law schools, and he devotes an appendix to a detailed 
and determined criticism of its attack upon the schools. Without 
attempting to pronounce a judgment on the merits of the con- 
troversy raised by this report, I have no hesitation in saying that 
for any one who wishes to obtain ‘‘a fair general account of the 
work of poor-law guardians’’ in the field of training and education, 
Mr. Chance’s book is indispensable for the most part. If he is 
disinclined to accept all of his conclusions, the author supplies the 
data by which they may be tested: not, however, that he is any 
more free from “ bias’ than his opponents; the particular forms 
which it takes with Mr. Chance is what one may call the ‘‘ expert’ 
and the ‘‘ institutional’ bias, of both of which it would not be 
difficult to find instances. 
SIDNEY BALL. 


St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, OxFoRD. 


SOCIALISM AND CHARACTER. A Contribution towards a System of 
Applied Ethics. By James Leatham. London: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Press, Limited, 37A, Clerkenwell Green, E. C. 1897. 


This little book is a pathetic attempt to meet the need of those 
who have lost belief in the moral and religious authority of the 
churches, and who have neither education nor culture to take the 
place of the weekly sermon and the moral atmosphere of the 
chapel. The book is of no interest to students of ethics,—it is 
’ guileless of moral philosophy,—but it is of interest to the student 
of morals and to the student of sociology, for it shows an interest- 
ing development in a popular movement, and voices a popular 
demand which deserves to be answered by writers better equipped 
than Mr. Leatham. Not by ‘“‘applied Ethics,’’ as Mr. Leatham 
understands the term (#.¢., by the discovery of some general maxim 
which, like a new kind of philosopher’s stone, shall transmute all 
moral problems), but by the patient analysis of current morals and 
contemporary institutions in the light of the deepest and widest 
culture can that need be met. 


Mary GILLILAND HusBAND. 
LonpDon. 
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Rivista Irauiana D1 Sociotocia. Consiglio Direttivo, A. Bosco, 
S. Cognetti de Martiis, V. Tangorra, G. Cavaglieri, G. Sergi, E. 
E. Tedeschi. Anno I., fascc. i-iii, Luglio—Novembre, 1897. 
Roma: Fratelli Bocca. Pp. 408. 


The Italians have always distinguished themselves in Physical 
Science, Medicine, Law, and Sociology. The very handsome 
periodical, of which three numbers are before us, does credit both 
to its editors and to Italy. Every number will contain ‘‘ 1, original 
articles, selected according to subjects, and brief notes and com- 
munications on burning themes and questions; 2, a ‘large’ re- 
view of Italian and foreign publications—books, reviews, and re- 
ports of academies—relating to sociology and kindred subjects ; 3, 
a chronicle, with accounts of sociological studies.’’ The following 
are among the aims of the Rivista: (1) to keep sociology within its 
proper limits, and not allow it to invade the sphere of biology; 
(2) to trace the history and growth of social institutions and phe- 
nomena among primitive peoples; (3) to develop the sociological 
side of the different social sciences, and especially of those doc- 
trines which contribute directly or indirectly to explain the forma- 
tive and evolutionary process of society; (4) to co-ordinate the 
results thus far obtained from sociological research, so as to reach a 
scientific synthesis which shall explain the laws of social evolution. 
To attain such aims the Rivista will contain articles on sociology 
proper, on ethnology, philology, history, laws, and customs, as 
well as on racial psychology, economy, social ethics, history of 
culture, and demography. It will be independent of all parties 
and all schools; and will allow each contributor to speak for him- 
self, with the sole proviso that he adhere rigorously to the positive 
method, avoiding all @ prior? assertions and empty formulas. It 
will keep its readers informed regarding all scientific advances at 
home and abroad. 

If we may judge from the numbers before us, the programme thus 
sketched will be faithfully carried out. The articles, reviews, and 
chronicles are alike excellent. The list of contributors contains 
many names of high scientific repute from many lands, including 
even two from the United States. Among the more notable articles 
in the numbers before as are these: ‘‘ The Old and the New Phase 
in the Theory of Population’’ (Loria); ‘‘ The Sociological Aspect 
of Suicide’ (Durkheim) ; ‘‘ The Political and Economic Ideas of 
Ancient China’ (Puini); ‘‘ The Place of Sociology among the 
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Social Sciences’ (Pareto); ‘‘The Origins of Human Societies’’ 
(Gumplowicz) ; “‘ The Future of Democracy”’ (Tosti) ; ‘‘ The Legal 
Status of Negro Slaves in the American States’’ (Westermark) ; 
‘‘Tdeal and Positive Science in Sociology’’ (Tangorra); ‘‘ Sensi- 
bility and Social Condition’’ (Ottolenghi); ‘‘ The Ultimate Law 
of Social Evolution’ (Vaccaro); ‘‘The Fundamental Laws of 
Anthropo-Sociology’’ (De Laponge); ‘‘Criminal Sociology’’ 
(Sergi). Many of these articles are admirable, both in matter 
and in form. 
Tuomas Davipson. 
New YorK. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE SECRET OF HEGEL: Being the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By James Hutchison Stirling, LL.D. New edition carefully 
revised. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1897. [In these days, when Hegel 
is beginning to be known among us, a reprint of the earliest exposition of his 
doctrine can hardly fail to be welcome,—the earliest and still one of the most 
painstaking, brilliant, and suggestive. It is a work of real genius, and has 
been far too little appreciated. The changes in substance are slight, chiefly 
the addition of a few foot-notes. There is a new preface, short but very 
characteristic. One of Dr. Stirling’s great merits is his accuracy of transla- 
tion. Attention may be called, for instance, to his account of the meaning of 
Schlecht-Unendlich (p. 553). But probably the part of the book which is of 
most interest to readers of this JOURNAL is the conclusion, in which the rela- 
tions of Hegel’s Philosophy to Religion, Political Economy, etc., are vigorously 
discussed. ] 

STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISM AND CONSTRUCTION. By Sydney Her- 
bert Mellone, M.A., D.Sc. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
& Sons, 1897. [Hegelian in general tendency, but modified by the criticisms 
of Bradley and Professor A. Seth. ] 

PRACTICAL IDEALISM. By William De Witt Hyde, President of Bowdoin 
College. New York: The Macmillan Co.; London: Macmillan & Co., 
1897. [Based on Hegel and his recent exponents,—Caird, Bosanquet, Dewey, 
etc.] 

VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. By Herbert Spencer. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1897. 

INDUSTRIAL Democracy. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1898. 

THE RiszE oF Democracy. By J. Holland Rose, M.A. London, Glasgow, 
and Dublin: Blackie & Son, 1897. [Chapters on “ The Origin of English 
Radicalism,” ‘ Radicals and the Reform Bill of 1832,” “‘ The Revolt against 
the New Poor-Laws,” “The Fight fora Free Press,” “Crown, Parliament, 
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and People (1837),” “The Rise of Chartism (1838, 1839),” “The Physical- 
Force Chartists,’’ “ The Complete Suftrage Movement,” “ Revolution or Evo- 
lution ?” “ Phases of Political Thought,” “The Reform Bills of 1866, 1867,” 
“The Ebb and Flow of Public Opinion,” “The Third Reform Act,” “ De- 
mocracy and Labor,” “ Democracy and Foreign Policy.’’] 

PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy. By Professor J. Shield Nicholson, M.A., 
Sc.D. Vol. II., Book III., Exchange. London: Adam and Charles Black, 
1897. [Contains chapters on Exchange-Value and Price, Demand and Sup- 
ply, Cost of Production in Relation to Value, The Quantity Theory of Money, 
Bimetallism, Commercial Crises, The Theory of Foreign Trade, etc. It will 
be seen that the volume is occupied largely with those parts of the subject 
in which Professor Nicholson has already a well-established reputation. ] 

A GENEALOGY OF MorALs. By Friedrich Nietzsche. Translated by William 
A. Hausemann. Porms. Translated by John Gray. New York and Lon- 
don: The Macmillan Company, 1897. 

OUTLINEs OF SocioLocy. By Lester F. Ward. New York and London: The 
Macmillan Company, 1898. 

A PRIMER OF PsycHoLocy. By Edward Bradford Titchener. New York and 
London: The Macmillan Company, 1898. 

THE PsYCHOLOGY OF SUGGESTION. By Boris Sidis. With an Introduction by 
William James. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1898. 

THE SOCIAL MIND AND EpucaTion. By George Edgar Vincent. New York 
and London: The Macmillan Company, 1897. 

THE SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF JEsUs: An Essay in Christian Sociology. By Shailer 
Mathews, A.M. New York and London: The Macmillan Company, 1897. 
CITIZENSHIP AND SALVATION ; OR, GREEK AND JEW: A Study in the Philosophy 
of History. By Alfred H. Lloyd, Ph.D. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 

pany, 1897. 

FRANCIS PLACE (1771-1854). With two portraits. By Graham Wallas, M.A. 
London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1898. 

COMMUNISM IN CENTRAL EUROPE IN THE TIME OF THE REFORMATION. By 
Karl Kautsky, Editor of Die Neue Zeit, etc. Translated by J. L. and E. G. 
Mulliken. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1897. 

SYSTEM DER WERTTHEORIE. I. Band. Ad/gemeine Werttheorie, Psychologie 
des Begehrens. Von Dr. Christian V. Ehrenfels, Prag. Leipzig: O. R. Reis- 
land, 1897. [Probably the most complete and systematic treatise on Value 
that has yet been written. The point of view, which must be already familiar 
to many readers of this JOURNAL, is to a large extent indicated by the use of 
the phrases, ‘‘ General Theory of Value’’ and “ Psychology of Desire,” a ques- 
tionable identification. ] 

MODERN THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND ConpuctT. Selected and compiled by H. 
W. Smith. London: Williams & Norgate, 1898. 

MODERN THOUGHTS ON RELIGION AND CULTURE. Selected and compiled by 
H. W. Smith. London: Williams & Norgate, 1898. 

[These two volumes contain well chosen extracts from the writings of many 
of the most representative men of the present and other times on some of the 
most fundamental problems of life. } 
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Tue LABOR ANNUAL, 1898. Fourth Year of Issue of the Year-Book for Social 
and Political Reformers. Edited by Joseph Edwards. Liverpool: Joseph 
Edwards, 1898. [Contains a good deal of interesting information about social 
reform, and some portraits and short biographies of reformers. ] 

THe MORALITY OF MARRIAGE, and other Essays on the Status and Destiny of 
Woman. By Mona Caird. London: George Redway, 1898. 

LAW AND POLITICS IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. By Edward Jenks, M.A. Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1898. 

THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. By 
Johann Friedrich Herbart. Translated and edited, with notes and an intro- 
duction to the study of Herbart, by Beatrice C. Mulliner, B. A., Lond. With 
a preface by Dorothea Beale. With five plates. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., 1898. 

THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF SECULARISM; showing that where Free Thought 
commonly ends Secularism begins, By G. J. Holyoake. London: Watts & 
Co., 1896. [A small book of 132 pages. The only parts that specially con- 
cern this JOURNAL are short chapters on “ Morality Independent of Theol- 
ogy,” “ Ethical Certitude,” and “ The Ethical Method of Controversy.” But 
the treatment is too slight to have much value. ] 

THE ETHICS OF BROWNING’S PoEMS. By Mrs. Percy Leake. With Introduc- 
tion by the Bishop of Winchester. London: Grant Richards, 1897. 

[A series of short Essays on ‘‘ Humanity,” “The Lore of Life,” “ Happi- 
ness,” “ Failure,’’ “ Limitations,” ‘‘ Truth,” ‘‘ Marriage,” “ Motives,’ “ Love,” 
“ Knowledge.”’] 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMANITIES. By Thomas Fitz-Hugh. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1897. 

My Quest ror Gop. By John Trevor. London: “ Labour Prophet” Office, 
1897. [The spiritual autobiography of the founder of the Labor Church. ] 

AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock Ellis. Londen: Walter Scott, 1898, [Essays 
on Nietzsche, Casanova, Zola, Huysmans, St. Francis, and ctlers. The account 
of Nietzsche is particularly interesting. ] 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF PLATO’s Locic. By Wincenty Lutoslawski. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. 

In TUNE WITH THE INFINITE, or Fulness of Peace, Power, and Plenty. By 
Ralph Waldo Trine. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany. 

To TEACH THE Necro History: A Suggestion. By John Stephens Durham, 
B.S.,C.E. Philadelphia: David McKay, Publisher. 

It PrRiMATO DEL PONTEFICE ROMANO; INSTITUZIONE DIVINA? Memoria letta 
alla R. Accademia di Scienze Morali e Politiche della Societa Reale di Napoli. 
Dal Socio Residente Raffaele Mariano. Napoli: Tipografia Della R. Univer- 
sita, 1898. 

Rosmin1 E La Sua CoNDANNA. Di Raffaele Mariano. Napoli: Tipografia 
Della R. Universita, 1898. 

Legon p’OUVERTURE DU CouRS DE SciENcE DE L’EpucaTion. Par Ferdi- 
nand Buisson. Paris: Armand Colin et Cie, 1896. 
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MIND. January, 1898. [Contains an extremely able article by Mr. Bosanquet 
on Hegel’s “ Theory of the Political Organism,” with special reference to Mr. 
McTaggart’s criticisms in this JOURNAL (July, 1897). There is also a review 
of Mr. McKechnie’s book on “ The State and the Individual,” by Mr. W. D. 
Morrison. ] 

THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. December, 1897. [Contains, among other things, 
an article on “ Recent Progress in the Housing of the Poor,” by C. H. Den- 
yer, and one on “‘The Lines of Industrial Conflict,” by Mrs. Bosanquet; also 
Professor Nicholson's brilliant “ Inaugural Address to the Scottish Society of 
Economists,” in which there is some reference to the relations between Politi- 
cal Economy and Ethics. His defence of political economists against the 
attacks of moralists, however, seems to betray some ignorance of the meaning 
of these attacks. ‘Some of the moralists of to-day,” he says, “in their treat- 
ment of labor questions, would do well to look back to the medizval ideal. 
They would discover that many of the oldest and most sympathetic of men 
—men who showed their sympathy not in writing, but in life-long action— 
looked upon labor as an element of duty and spiritual well-being; they did 
not regard it as degrading in itself or subversive of the higher morality, but 
rather as a healthy foundation of the spiritual life.’” But what moralists have 
denied this ? Surely this is exactly what most recent moralists have insisted on, 
and is one of the things they have charged some economists with forgetting. ] 

THE Economic REVIEW. January, 1898. [Contains “ The Quantitative Theory 
of Money,” by W. W. Carlile; “An Italian Sociologist in Northern Coun- 
tries,” by B. W. Henderson; “ The International Co-operative Congress of 
Delft,” by Henry W. Wolff; “Social Reform and the Education of the 
Clergy,”’ by the Rev. H. Rashdall ; “ Emigration: a Plea for State Aid,” by R. 
E. Macnaghten; “ Poor-Law Reform,” by Geoffrey Drage, M.P.; ‘ Notes 
and Memoranda ;” “ Legislation, Parliamentary Inquiries, and Official Re- 
turns,” by Edwin Cannan; “ Reviews and Short Notices.’’] 

Tue Eruicat WorLp. [A weekly paper, edited by Dr. Stanton Coit, and pub- 
lished in London. The first number, which appeared in January, 1898, con- 
tains an interesting article by Mr. Leslie Stephen “Ona Passage in New- 
man’s Writings.” There is also a criticism of Mr. Rashdall’s recent paper 
on religious conformity in this JoURNAL, and articles by Mr. W. M. Salter and 
others. Other numbers that have since appeared are not less interesting. The 
paper may be cordially recommended to readers of this JouRNAL. It contains, 
among other things, much interesting information with respect to the proceed- 
ings of the various Ethical societies in England. ] 


ERRATA. 


The article on “ Deterrent Punishment,” in the January number, pp. 157-168, 
should have been signed W. A. Watt instead of W. A. Wall. 


Books to be reviewed should be sent to one of the following addresses : 
Prof. E. Boirac, 51 Rue Jeannin, Dijon, France. 

Prof. Fr. Jodl, 45 Porzellangasse, Vienna, Austria. 

Prof, J. S. Mackenzie, Merchiston, Llanishen, near Cardiff, Wales. 
Prof. Josiah Royce, 103 Irving Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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